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Will make yarns that cannot be 
reproduced on other attachments. 


One—two—or three-count yarns 
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Two-count Himalaya yarn, or a 
complete line of flake and nub 
yarns. 


Arrangement of rolls and gear | 
range to give wide flexibility and 
adjustment. 
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All gearing fully guarded for pro- 
tection against accident or injury. 
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John C. Gall Reviews Wagner Act’ 


Balancing the Wagner Act is as important as bal- 
ancing the Budget. Something is seriously wrong when, 
despite complete control of local employment relations 
by the Federal Government, the country witnesses over 
4,500 industrial disputes in one year. Industry lives in 
the shadow of the strike, the boycott, and the imported 
picket line. It takes no astrologist to see why under such 
conditions employment lags, new investment ceases, ex- 
pansion is delayed. For with the so-called ‘new tech- 
nique’ of the sit-down, the ‘quickie’ strike, the ‘union 
dues’ strike, and the flying squadron, not only is business 
faced with possible loss of earnings but the original in- 
vestment in plant and equipment is in constant danger 
of destruction. — 


In 1934 and 1935 the country was told that if the 
National Labor Relations Act was passed industrial peace 
would follow. A general strike was freely predicted by 


labor leaders if the Act was not passed. It was passed in - 


July, 1935, but there were more strikes in 1935 than in 
1934 and more in 1936 than in 1935. 


Again, when the Act came before the Supreme Court — 


early in 1937, labor leaders and spokesmen of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board declared that the reason 
for the strikes of 1935 and 1936 was that employers 
were refusing to accept the principles of the Act, but that 
if the Supreme Court would sustain its validity, industrial 
strife would subside. The Supreme Court upheld the Act 
in April, 1937, so the last alibi was removed. Notwith- 
standing removal of the final obstacle, the number of 
strikes in 1937 was more than double the number in 1936. 

Marking up a tally of 4,544 strikes, 1937 set an all- 
time high record of industrial disputes in this country, 
This: unprecedented record of labor disturbances brought 
in its wake the staggering loss of 28,117,387 work days 
during the year, involving 1,855,864 workers. 

During the four years between 1929 and 1932, there 
was comparatively little variation in the number of 


strikes, but beginning with 1933, the year in which the — 


National Recovery Act became law, the volume of in- 
crease in strikes, workers involved and man-days idle rose 
alarmingly. 

In 1933, the number of strikes jumped from 841 in 
1932 to 1,695, an increase of 102%, and involved 1,168,- 
272 workers with a total of 16,872,128 days of work 
lost. There was a 10% increase in number of strikes in 
1934, which rose to 1,856 and caused 19,591,949 man- 
days of work to be lost to the wage earners of this coun- 
try. In 1935, the vear that saw the NRA declared un- 
constitutional and the Wagner Act put into force, there 
was only a slightly perceptible slackening in the rate of 


*Address of John C. Gall, Counsel for National Association of 
Manufacturers, before the Cotton Manufacturers’ Association of 
Georgia. 


strike increase, which was 9% above 1934, while 1936 
showed an 8% rise in number of strikes. 

On April 13, 1937, the National Labor Relations 
Act was upheld by the United States Supreme Court and 


‘during that year the number of strikes swelled 109% 


above 1936, and 392% above the number of strikes in 
1929, with untold loss of earnings and purchasing power 


to both wage-earners and the public. 


The chronology of events suggests strongly that there 
is a direct relationship between the increase in industrial 
disputes and the character of administration of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act. Spokesmen for certain 
branches of organized labor have criticized the admin- 
istration of the Act more severely even than have em- 
ployers. 

The country is beginning to realize the one-sided na- 
ture of the National Labor Relations Act and the defects 
in its administration. Indeed, the Board itself, by its un- 
seemly haste in attempting to prevent court review of its 
proceedings, impliedly admits, vital errors amounting to 
denial of the full and fair hearings contemplated under 
our system of Government. 

The Act itself needs complete overhauling. As written 
it operates exclusively against the employer. It puts no 
restraint of any kind on employees or labor organiza- 
tions. It assumes that employers are the only persons 
who can be guilty of coercion, intimidation or restraint 
practiced against employees. The facts of our daily in- 
dustrial life demonstrate the contrary. Leaders of 6ppo- 
sition camps of organized labor have publicly charged 
each other with coercion of employees. The Board will 
not permit evidence of violence and coercion exercised 
by others than employers. It has ordered reinstatement 
of sit-down strikers and strikers actually convicted of 
illegal acts during the strike. It looks with suspicion on 
any independent union or group not affiliated with a 
national labor organization. It has set aside contracts 
between employers and certain unions not in any way 
dominated by the employer. It has set aside individual 
contracts of employment. It has disapproved efforts of 
employers to inform employees of their rights and priv- 
ileges in respect of joining or not joining unions. Always 
the Board justifies its ruling by a ‘finding’ that the em- 
ployer is acting in bad faith. But such uniform findings 
of bad faith attributed to one party only in the employ- 
ment relation raise at least the suggestion that perhaps 
the Board itself is intolerant of any faith save its own. 


The one-sided character of the Act, the doubts sur-- 


rounding its administration, and above all, the fact that 
industrial discord has increased since the Act went into 
effect, require a Congressional re-examination, and cor- 
rective legislation which will balance the Act and _ its 
administration so as to protect the rights of employees, 


employers and the public, 
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Carding and Spinning Discussed 
Meeting Eastern Carolina 
Mill Men 


Due to lack of space, it was impossible to run all of 
the report of the proceedings of the Eastern Carolina 
Division of the Southern Textile Association, meeting in 
Raleigh, N. C., May 21st, in last week’s issue. 

The report of the meeting, with Chairman J. L. James 


presiding, is continued here: 
Variable Licker-in Speed 


_ Chairman James: We will take up Question No. 3: 
“When you reduce the production of your card, do you 
consider it advisable to reduce the licker-in speed?” 
What do you think about that, Mr. Lanier? 


Mr. Lanier: Mr. Chairman, I don’t know what to 
think about it. 1 think maybe I am responsible for get- 
ting that question in. 


Chairman: 1 didn’t know about that. 


Mr. Lanier: 1 don’t know about reducing the speed 
of the licker-in, and that is why I wanted it discussed 
here this morning. We have reduced the production of 
the card right considerably and did not reduce the speed 
of the licker-in. My carder began to talk to me about it 
one day and said we ought to do it. I asked him how he 
knew it. He said he did not know but he thought so. So 
[ began to think about it, and I asked him to put that 
question down for discussion here this morning. I am not 
a carder, although I have been fooling around with cards 
for thirty or forty years. I thought maybe some of you 
gentlemen who have made a study of carding could tell 
me about it. 


G. M. Gurley, Carder, Mills Nos. 1 and 3, Rosemary 
Mfg. Co., Roanoke Rapids: If his idea to reduce pro- 
duction was for cleaning, then he could not reduce the 
licker-in speed. For that you reduce the doffer speed. If 
you reduce the licker-in speed, then you are not getting 
any more beats per inch to clean the stock. The cleaning 
is done with the licker-in, You reduced your doffer speed, 
I suppose; then if you reduce your licker-in speed you do 
not get any more cleaning. | 

Mr. Lanter: 

speed ? 
_ Mr. Gurley: Oh, about 375 or 400. What did you 
cut your production for? Was it for cleaning? Then if 
you go back and cut your licker-in speed you don’t get 
any more cleaning. 


What do you consider a good licker-in 


Chairman: 
in speed? 


You say about 400 would be a good licker- 


Mr. Gurley: 375 to 400, yes, sir. 


W. I. Honeycutt, Sterling Cotton Mill, Franklinton: I 


came down here to learn something about that. We have 
cut our card production but very little and let it stay as 
it was. I know some folks have speeded up the licker-in 
and say they get better results. — 


Chairman: Do you think about 400 would be the 
proper speed for the licker-in? | 


About 400. 
Do you think it could run any higher than 


Mr. Honeycutt: 


Chairman: 
that? 


- Mr. Honeycuit: 1 really think some higher than that 
would not hurt it. 


Ours is making 460. 
Mr. Honeycutt: 1 think that is all right. 
Mr. Harden: Mr. Chairman, 460 is not going to hurt 


Mr. Lanier: 


you a bit. We-ran 460 for years, and then we slowed it 


down and did not get any better cleaning. 


Mr. A.: The thing that gave me most relief was to 
speed up the licker-in from 420 to 588 and leave the 
other parts of the card as they were. I really think 75 
per cent of the cleaning is done on the licker-in, or prob- 
ably more. If you reduce the licker-in speed you are re- 
ducing your cleaning. 


Chairman: 
Mr. A.: 


What speed do you recommend? 


I am running a speed of 588 on the filling 


' and 428 on the warp. 


Chairman James: 
strength? 


Mr. A.: 
strength. 


Mr. Harden: 1 see some old carders frowning. But I 
don’t think, if you run your speed up to 588, you are 
going to hurt your fibres. 


Is the 428 for better breaking 


I don’t think it has any effect on breaking 


J. L. Brannon, Overseer Carding and Spinning, Dur- 
ham Cotton Mfg. Co., Durham: Did you run a test on 
breaking strength on that 588 as against 428? 


Mr. A.: Yes, sir, we did. 


Mr. Brannon: What was the difference? 


Mr. A.: It was in favor of the 588. 


Ends Down On Long Draft Slubbers 


Chairman James: We will take up the next question, 
No. 4: “On long-draft slubbers have you had any trou- 
ble with the slivers breaking and wrapping around the 
middle steel rolls, causing the roll to choke down and 
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break the stud pins in the draft gears, thus breaking 
down all the ends on the machine?” 


Mr. Byrd: I asked Mr. Carroll to give us some infor- 
mation on that. 


W. O. Carroll, Mill No. 6, Erwin Cotton Mills Co., 
Durham. Personally, I think if you are going to have’a 
lap-up that will shear a pin that is the best thing that it 
can do, because if you go any further it is going to spring 
a steel roll and strip some gears. So I took the object of 
the question to be how to eliminate these lap-ups. Is that 
what was meant by the question? 


Chairman: Yes, sir. 


Mr. Carrell: We have a super-draft machine and also 
a controlled-draft frame. We did not have any trouble 
‘with shearing pins in the controlled-draft machine but 
did with the super-draft. We found the pins were too 
weak, and since we fixed those we have had no trouble. 
On these new super-draft frames we have some of the 
same troubles we had on the old frames. If you use too 
much belt dressing of any type then you will have trou- 
ble. Also, if you allow them to cut off these laps with 
knives you are in danger of their damaging the steel roll. 
Then, of course, if you use too much oil in the saddles, 
and so forth, you will have trouble from oil leaks. All of 
those difficulties, naturally, you had with the old frames. 
There is another cause, too, that bothered you on the old 
frame but is a little worse on this frame, due to the larger 
amount of sliver you are running in, and that is the hu- 
midity. It has to be controlled to a greater extent on 
these long-draft machines, in our experience. We find 
that if you have not enough water you will have too 
much electricity in the fibres; also, if you have too much 
and the sliver is slightly moist, you will have trouble with 
these frames. Therefore it is necessary to determine 
what percentage of humidity is best for your conditions 
and then control it. You have to be very careful about 
keeping the aprons in good condition, because the least 
little burr on your apron will have a tendency to pick up 
the fibre and cause it to wrap around, and you will get a 
lap-up from that. It is also necessary to keep these 
aprons clean. You will find that if you adopt a regular 
system of cleaning these aprons often enough to keep 
them clean you will minimize the trouble from that. 

One big thing we have found on the double-draft frames 
is to have the drafts in the proper proportion. One manu- 
facturer recommends having them two to one; that is, 
twice as much on the front as on the back. We have 
experimented with that and find he is not far wrong. If 
you run the ratio about two to one you will get along 
finely. If you run too much draft on the back it will make 
these lap-ups worse. Then, to get away from the frame, 
go back to the drawings and check those. Check your 
laps very carefully. Those machines are rather particu- 
lar; they will not run singlings and will not run doub- 
lings. Either will wrap up on them. 


Chairman James: How many men here have long- 
draft slubbers or long-draft speeders in their mills? 


D. F. Burns, Supt., Durham Hosiery Mills, Durham: 
We have long-draft speeders but do not have long-draft 
slubbers. 


Chairman: Is that the three- or four-roll type? 


Mr. Burns: We have the three-roll system, apron 
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type. I have not had any experience with the four-roll 
type, which I think they call the super-draft. 


Chairman: That is right. This is called the inner- 
draft. 


Mr, Burns: Yes, sir. We have not had very much 
success. I should rather hear someone discuss this ques- 
tion who has been more successful. We. have not been 
able to get satisfactory yarn with long-draft roving. 

Chairman: How much are you drafting? 


Mr. Burns: We are drafting 8—or tried to draft 8. 


Chairman: That is practically the limit of inner-draft 


roving, isn’t it? 
Mr. Burns: Yes, sir. 


Chairman James: Mr. Miley, do you have a long- 
draft frame? 


Mr. Miley: We have one long-draft frame with the 
folding trumpet. So far as I know we have not had any 
trouble with lap-ups on the rolls. 


Chairman: Do you know what the distribution of 
your draft is on that frame between the back draft and 
the front draft? 


Mr. Miley: No, sir, I do not. Do you know, Mr.’ 


Oldham? 


Mr. Oldham: No, sir. The total draft is 7.42. We left 
it as the manufacturer put it in. a 

I should like to say this. When we first put the 
machine in we had some trouble with lapping up. We 
decreased the break-draft two teeth, from from four to 
two, and that eliminated the lapping-up entirely. We 
have had no more trouble since. 


The Chairman: {I think with control of the humidity 
and proper distribution of draft you can eliminate a lot 
of that lapping-up. I think the humidity has a lot to do 
with the efficiency of that frame, in regard to running. 


Mr. Byrd: If you are drafting only 7 that is mighty 
short draft, and it ought to run well. Is it three rolls or 
four? 


Mr. Oldham: It is four rolls. 
Chairman: About what grain sliver? 
Mr. Miley: Using 50-grain drawing sliver. 


Chairman: You do not know the grain of your sliver 
coming from your back draft through the last two rolls? 


Mr. Oldham: | Sixteen grains. 


- Chairman: That is a little heavy to come through 
that folding trumpet, from the experience we have had. 
Of course, you have to distribute your draft. I think 
about 60 per cent on the front and 40 per cent on the 
back draft is the best. 


Mr. Miley: Mr. Chairman, the reason we draft so 
short is that it is all the draft we need. 


Chairman James: Is there anything more on this 
question? 

At this time I appoint Mr. D. F. Lanier:*to act as 
chairman of the nominating committee for the selection 
of new officers of this Division. I shall ask him to select 
his own committee to aid him. 


| 
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Evenness and Breaking Strength On Long Draft Spinning 


We now come to question No. 5: “What results have 
you obtained with long-draft roving frames with regard 
to evenness and breaking strength? How does long-draft 
- roving compare with the conventional-draft roving?” | 
believe Mr. Burns has something on that. 


Mr. Burns: My experience has been that yarn pro- 
duced on long-draft roving, two processes, shows a little 
better breaking strength, and sometimes a little evener 
yarn; but it does not make as smooth a fabric in the 
finished goods as the three-process conventional type. I 
have here some tests that I copied down. 


“We do not have any new long-draft frames in our 
mill. We changed our old 9x4'% frames over to long draft, 
3 rolls, belt type. I believe the machine builders call this 
type the regular long draft and the frames with four rolls 
super draft. I have not had any experience with the super- 


draft or 4-roll system. ue 


In comparing the long-draft two-process roving with 
the conventional-type three-process roving all of my 
figures show that the yarn made from two-process roving 
is stronger and varies less than the yarn made from three- 
process roving on the conventional type. On 80 reelings 
of 120 yards each, two-process roving, our average break- 
ing factor on average number 15.71 is 1773. On 75 tests 
of 120 yards each, three-process roving, our average 
breaking factor on average number 16.52 is 1650. This 
test was made the same day from the same lot of cotton, 
working under the same conditions, This shows that the 
yarn produced from two-process roving is about 7% per 
cent stronger than yarn produced from the three-process 
conventional system. While the reeling and breaking 
strength shows up better on the two-process long-draft 
roving, the fabric is not as good as the fabric made from 
three-process conventional type. 


I have some exhibits that I can show you that will 
explain what I mean by the fabric not being as good from 
two-process roving as from three-process roving. 

Exhibit 1. This fabric was made from the two-process 
roving made on long-draft system, knit on a fine-gauge 
ribber, single end. If you will hold the fabric between 
you and the light you will see that it shows what the 
knitters call “zebra stripes’ or a washboard effect. 

Exhibit. 2. This fabric was made from three-process 
roving, conventional type, knit on a fine-gauge ribper, 
single end. You will note that this fabric is smooth and 
almost free from “zebra stripes” or the washboard effect. 

Exhibit 3. This fabric was knit from two-process rov- 
ing made on long-draft system and knit with four ends 
up. By knitting yarn on this type of machine and with 
four ends up you will notice that the “zebra stripes’ do 
not show up. This is because the light and heavy streaks 
blend together. When we first installed this equipment we 
knit our fabrics on a machine with four ends up, and this 
is where we were fooled—or dumb, whichever you choose 
to call it. 

At the time we installed this equipment we were sell- 
ing practically all of our production to underwear knit- 
ters, and we sent some of this new yarn to a few of our 
customers and asked them to give us a report on it. We 
had several reports saying that the new yarn was better 
than our regular yarn. But all of this was knit on under- 
wear machines, knitting from four to eight cones at one 
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time. This blended the light and heavy places so well that 
it was not noticeable. After we changed all of our plant 
some of our customers, who were knitting fine-gauge 
misses’ ribs from a single cone of yarn, called our atten- 
tion to the ‘“‘zebra stripes” in the fabric. After receiving 
these complaints we immediately got a fine-gauge ribber 
and knit up some of the yarn, and we found the “zebra 
stripes” in nearly every number we were spinning. Since 
they we have done a lot of experimenting in trying to 
overcome this unevenness, but the only way we have been 
able to eliminate it was by going back to three-process 
roving. 3 

My advice to anyone who is planning to put long draft 
in a spinning mill supplying the knitting trade would be 
for them to put in a sample frame and make tests on a 
fine-gauge knitting machine, single end. This method of 
knitting will show up any defects in the yarn, and any 
yarn that will stand this test will be good enough for any 
kind of knitting.” 5 

So we have not. had very good results with it. Since 
then we have made tests in twenty-five or thirty differ- 
ent ways, I reckon, to try to overcome these zebra stripes, 
but in every test that comes through we get the same 
thing. 


Chairman: Mr. Burns, do you use single creel in 
your spinning? 


Mr. Burns: No, sit, use double creel. We use double 
creel on the intermediates and also double creel on the 


spinning. On this fabric I spoke of here we drafted about 
16 or 17. 


Chairman: 


Mr. Burns: On the sinning, and 8 draft on the in- 
termediate, and about 3.75 on our slubbers. We made 
different settings on our drawing frames; and we went so 
far as putting up eight ends on the back of the breaker 
drawing and changing our inner drafts in proportion, 
thinking that maybe if we got more doublings we would 
get rid of these zebra stripes. But when we got through 
we had the same thing. 


On the spinning? 


Chairman: Do you think the conventional shows up 
better? 

Mr. Burns: Yes, sir. 

Chairman: Three processes in the card room give bet- 
ter results? 

Mr. Burns: Yes, sir. If anyone can answer that for 


us I shall be very grateful. We have done a lot of ex- 
perimenting, thinking we could get back to the two- 
process, but without success. 


Ouestion: In all these changes you have made, have 
you made any changes on the opening and picking ma- 
chines? Have you tried blending, and so forth? 


Mr. Burns: At one time we just had a bale breaker 
and Buckley cleaner. for our cleaning. After we got into 
this trouble we thought we could overcome it by blend- 
ing the cotton better, and we put in five hoppers which 
fed on to a distributing apron, and this feeds into the 
bale breaker and into the Buckley cleaner. Then it goes 
into the picker room, which has one-process pickers. In 
the picker room it is fed automatically—falls into the 
gauge boxes. After we did that we probably got a little . 

(Continued on Page 8) 
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Carding and Spinning Discussed At Meeting Of 
Eastern Carolina Mill Men 


(Continued from Page 6) 


evener weighing per 120 yards, but we could not tell any 
difference in the zebra stripes. We have not been able to 
overcome that trouble. Maybe some of you fellows here 
that are running this system are making better yarn than 
we are. If so, I should be glad to hear from you and 
should be glad to see some yarn knit up on ribbers. 


Chairman James: That is a very good way to show 
up the unevenness. 

Is there anybody else here who is running this long- 
draft roving frame? 


Mr. Miley: We have just one. long-draft roving 
frame, and we have made one test on it, extending over a 
period of time. This machine is a slubber, and we take 
50-grain drawing sliver, draft seven and a fraction, and 
make 1.18 hank roving. I compared it with regular proc- 
ess, which goes through drawing and the conventional 
slubber, single creel in the spinning room. We tested it on 
two frames, and during the test I swapped the roving 
back and forth on the two frames, to be sure the spinning 
frame had nothing to do with it. So far as breaking 
strength is concerned, we got a little better breaking 
strength from long draft. That test included between 
four and five hundred bobbins. So far as evenness was 
concerned, I could not tell any difference. On the spin- 
ning the long-draft roving had about fifty per cent more 
ends down.per hour, consistently. What causes that I 

do not know. 3 


Mr. Burns: From my experience with this long-draft 
yarn, you can take it and put it on a blackboard and you 


can not tell any difference from the conventional. I think 


the reason for that is that the thin places are probably 
eight or ten yards long, and the thick places the same 


way; and it is not choppy, as you would look for on a 


blackboard. 


Mr. Miley: We made filling samples from it and wove 
it into the same warp, and we could not tell any difference 
whatever. Of course, our fabric is a heavy fabric, and it 
would not show up as much as it would in a knitted 
fabric or in a lighter fabric. 


Chairman: In other words, you covered it up in your 
cloth? 

Mr. Miley: 

Chairmen James: The experience we had was that 
three-process roving on conventional spinning would 


break probably two or three pounds better than the long- 
draft roving, but after we put in long-draft spinning the 


We might have; I don’t know. 


long-draft roving would break better than the three- | 


That is what happened with us. 


Mr. Miley: 1 might add that we have long-draft spin- 
ning and the tests were made on long-draft spinning. 


process. 


Chairman: | think the long-draft spinning helps when 
you are running a long-draft roving frame. 


Mr. Brannon: 1 should like to ask Mr. Burns what 
grain sliver he runs and how fast he runs the doffer. 


Mr. Burns: 55-grain card sliver, and 60-grain first 
drawing; 50-grain second; .50 slubber (12 x 6 slubber). 
We make 1.80 hank roving, carding eight pounds per 


fore it could walk. 
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hour. The doffer is making 8 R.P.M. We are carding 
right around eight pounds per hour on a 40-inch card, 
27-inch doffer. 


Chairman: Mr. Byrd, is there anything you can add 
on this long-draft frame? 


Mr. Byrd: Mr. Chairman, I haven’t done anything 
but talk on long-draft since we put it in. I have used 
this expression, that it is just a little baby. I have got it. 
to crawling and hope after a while I can get it to walking. 
(Laughter.) You have to watch it, gentlemen, from the 
opening room clear on through. I believe if it is properly 
looked after you are going to get results; but I can tell 
you this—it is not going to run like the old type. They 
have not allowed any leeway on it, it seems. If it is 


right, it runs all right. You have to nurse it along. If 


you have one frame you can do that, but when you have 
a half-dozen, or a room full of frames, you can not do 
that. I have talked to everybody about it until I am 
ashamed to mention it. But we have got so we get along 
pretty nicely with it. | | | 


Mr. Burns: Mr. Byrd, mine got so it could talk -be- 
(Laughter. ) 


Mr. Byers: Speaking about the long draft, we haven’t 
it in our mill but are investigating it. I had occasion to 
go to one mill in South Carolina that had, I think they 
said, $100,000 worth. They were trying to do with one 
roving process, and they were the most disgusted people I 
ever saw. Now, our mill is a yarn mill. They said: “We 
can get by with it because we put it in the cloth, but you 
make yarn for the market, and by all means stay away 
from it.””. They were on the verge of throwing it out and 
having a suit. This is a great big mill, and it had 200,000 
spindles, so you can imagine how much stuff they had in 
there. It looks to be as one gentleman said—it just has 
not arrived yet. : 


Chairman: Is there further comment on this subject? 


Mr. B.: Personally, I think it is going to be the thing. 
No doubt in a few years most mills will come to it. As. 
was expressed awhile ago, our experience has shown we 
have a little bit better breaking strength by going from 
three processes to one. From our examination under glass 
and from our breaking-strength reports I personally think 
it is an improvement over what we were doing. I rejoice 
in having to work with something. You know, this thing 
of taking things easily and drifting along and not having 
any trouble is fine, but I don’t believe these men here feel 
that way all the time. They like to fight; they like to be 
up against something and then win out. I believe cotton 
mill superintendents and overseers rejoice in that. Per- 
sonally, with the experience we have had it has been a 
plasure to me to undertake this elimination, and I think 
our results have justified it. I know Mr. Byrd worked 
pretty hard with it, and he got some grey hairs, but I 


don't believe they came from that roving frame. (Laugh- 


ter.) 


Chairman: He had them before. 


Mr. B.: He is coming along fine with it, and by elim- 
inating double processes we are making steps. I believe 
if the other gentlemen will work with it they will get 
results. I have seen Mr. Burns’ samples before. I admit 
when I looked at them it made we want to back off. But 


| 

j 
| 


we put it in. It seems from our results it looks worse in 
the knitted products than in the woven products. 


Don’t get alarmed over it. When the time comes for 
you to undertake it in your mill I believe you will get 
along all right. Maybe you are not on knitted products. 
In weaving it into a piece of cloth I do not see any reason 
for you to have any great difficulty. 


Self-Weighted Middle Roll On Conventional Spinning 


Chairman James: Our time is getting short, and we © 


_will go on to the next question, No. 6: “What has been 
your experience with a self-weighted middle roll on con- 
ventional spinning, as to breaking strength and evenness 
of yarn?” 


Mr. Lanier, we would like to hear from you on that. 


Mr. Lanier: Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen, that is 
something I know very little about.’ Ot our little mill we 


needed some more roving machinery, and we wanted to — 


make a little heavier stock in the card room and do a 


little more drafting in the spinning room, with single- | 


creel spinning—no long draft, of course; it is conventional 
draft. We experimented with these self-weighted wooder 
rolls. On No. 16s yarn, with a draft of 8.40, it was not 
as good as the three regular iron rolls; but on No. 20s 
yarn, with a draft of 10.50, it showed up better. I am 
of the opinion that, with this self-weighted roller, if you 
have a draft of from 12.50 to 13 you would find a very 
much better breaking strength and more even yarn than 
you would with the regular conventional draft. That is 
my opinion from what we learned in our experimenting, 
although I will say that I would not recommend those 
rollers unless you do have to draft 12 and 13. I should 
rather have 8.50 draft and have the same as we have 
now than to have the self-weighted roller and have 12 
draft. But if I should have to have 12 draft I think 
these self-weighted rollers would be a good thing for us. 
Mr. Long perhaps is better prepared to tell you about it, 
-because he and Mr. Horner ran the test and worked for 


some time on it. But that is the information I have on | 


it. The yarn was stronger and evener when we drafted 
10.50; but when we dropped to 8.40, on 16s, the regular 
conventional three-iron rolls were better. 


Mr. Harden: Isn't that used more on fine numbers 
than it is on coarse numbers? Isn’t it the weight of the 
yarn you are spinning that determines to a large extent 
whether it is more practical, or not? 


Mr. Lanier: The builders of these rolls tell us to use 
them on from 6s to 100s. : 


Mr. Burns: Mr. Chairman, several years ago I had | 
some experience with this self-weighted roll on high num- — 


bers, 50s and 60s to 70s, on combed stock; and we got 
along finely with it with a draft of 14. We had just as 


good breaking strength and evener numbers than we did | 


_ with 10 draft on regular spinning. But ther is one thing 
you have to have, as I understand it, and that is a certain 
weight of roll for a certain number of your spinning. At 


the time we put it in I think we put in a roll that weighed © 


1100 grains to spin 60s ahd 70s on. I do not know what 
weight of roll it would take for spinning other numbers. 
In our mill at Chapel Hill we are using it and are getting 
better results, I think, than before, because we have 
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eliminated cockled yarn and our breaking strength is just 
as good. 


Chairman: And your evenness is just as good? 


Mr. Burns: Yes, sir. 


Chairman: You think, then, you need a different weight 
of roll for different numbers? 


Mr. Burns: Yes, sir. 1 think from 6s up to 20s you 
need a different weight than for higher numbers. 


Edward C. Horner, Overseer Carding and Spinning, 
Oxford Cotton Mills, Oxford: I should like to ask Mr. 
Burns if he made an ends-down test from the weighted 
roll and the other rolls. 


Mr. Burns: We had fewer ends down on the wooden 
roller on counts between 60s and 70s. I have made no 
test on the 20s to 30s. Our spinning room man there 
says the spinning runs lots better, but I haven't made any 
test. 


J. O. Creech, Overseer. Spinning, Selma Cotton Mills, 
Selma: I have a frame of these self-weighted rollers spin- 
ning single creel 30s yarn. We have had very good re- 
sults with them so far. 


Chairman: Do you think your breaking strength is as 
good as it was before? 


Mr. Creech: Yes, sir. 


Humidity for Long Draft 


Chairman James: Let’s go on to the next question, 
which is No. 7: “What has been your experience with 
humidity where you have long draft in carding and spin- 
ning both? What percentage have you found most satts- 
factory in each department?” 


Mr. Miley: Mr. Chairman, Mr. Parks was supposed 
to have this question, but due to sickness in his family he 
is unable to get here. He asked me to testify for him. I 
happen to know Mr. Parks has given this question con- 
siderable study and is much better prepared to talk about 
it than I am, because I shall have to give you my own 
experience. 

In speaking of relative humidity, of course, we mean 
the percentage of moisture in the air compared to the 
amount of moisture that the air will hold. If you speak 
of 100 per cent relative humidity, that means you have as 
much moisture in the air as the air will hold, and you can 
be prepared for it to sprinkle down. If you speak of 50 
per cent relative humidity, that means the air is holding 
one-half as much moisture as it can hold. 

We run a humidity of from 55 to 60 for our roving 
frames. So far as we can tell, that is satisfactory for our 
long-draft frames. In fact, they run better in the card 
room, so I think it is satisfactory. In the spinning room 
we run a relative humidity of from 55 to 60. In there we 
have the humidity control tied in with our air-changing 
machine. We find that the best percentage of humidity 
for our work. I imagine in different mills it would take 
different percentages, according to the kind of work and 
the kind of stock; but in our mill we find from 55 to 60 
per cent better in both the carding and the spinning 
rooms. In winter we find it better to run the humidifiers 
at night than to turn them off, because we have to have 
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heat in there, and if we do not run them things will dry 
out and we have a hard time starting up. But in summer 
time we cut them off. Our numbers are from 8'%s warp 
to 14s warp and from 8s filling to 19s filling. 


Mr. Aiken and Mr. Hughes, the carder and the spinner 
from Mr. Parks’ mill, are here. They might give you 
their experience. 


‘) 


Mr. Oldham: 1 don’t think Mr. Miley made that clear. 
We run around 45 to 50 at the cards and 50 at the 


speeder, 
B. F. Aiken, Overseer Carding, No. 5 Mill, Erwin Cot- 
ton Mills Co., Erwin: I run about 56 to 60 humidity on 


the card and about 70 on my long-draft drawing and 


slubbers. I have only one slubber of each type—have one 
of the apron type and have one of the inner draft type. 
We have no trouble with our roving lapping up when we 


keep the humidity around 70 on the cork roll. 


J. A. Hughes, Overseer Spinning, Winding and Warp- 
ing, No. 5 Mill, Erwin Cotton Mills Co., Erwin: If we 
keep the humidity around 55 to 60 we get better results 
out of our spinning. We tried running it up to 65 or 70, 
and that was too much; then we dropped down to about 
50, and that was too low. 


Mr. Miley: We have a carding clock, and it keeps a 
record of humidity and temperature. We move the clock 
about and control it by that. I don’t claim you can go 
anywhere around the frames and find it 60, but that is 
what we aim at, and it does stay pretty close to 55 to 60 
in the room and 45 to 50 back in the cards. 


‘Chairman: Mr. Byrd, we should like to have your 
experience with humidity on long-draft roving. 


Mr. Byrd: The humidity around the cards we set at 
between 45 and 50. Around the frames we run it from 
55 to 60. We have our picker room nearly in the center, 
or it is more on the end of the fly frames now. Naturally, 
that picker room will pull the humidity from around the 
cards. We do stay drier around the cards than anywhere 
else; that is true. I think the drier you keep it around 
the cards, to a certain extent, the better, although we 
know that electricity is the thing that gives us trouble 
around the cards, and we have to dampen it enough to 
kill that. But I am not one for putting much water 
around the cards. We try to hold the humidity in the 
card room around 58 to 60, except around the cards. 


Chairman: In the spinning room we try to keep it 
around 58 to 60, for long-draft spinning. 


Mr. Harden: 1 think the construction of the building 
has right much to do with that. Our picker room is right 
where the cards end, at the extreme end of the mill. That 
is our difficulty, because it is not ideally located, and the 
picker room does create quite a draft. 


Chairman: I think you have to regulate your humid- 


ity according to the stock you run, so every case will 
probably be just a little bit different. 


A. W. Faris, Overseer Spinning, No. 4 Mill, Erwin Cot- 
ton Mills Co., Durham: I want to ask some carder a 
question. | asked one carder this week how much the 
diameter of his lap varied say from a dry, windy day to a 
warm, sultry day. He said six inches in diameter. I think 


(Continued on Page 13) 
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Geisberg Receives Honor Medal 

Harry Geisberg was awarded the National Association 
of Cotton Manufacturers Honor Medal given to the stu- 
dent making the highest scholastic record in textiles at 
Clemson College. Mr. Geisberg was on the honor roll all 
four years at Clemson. He made an unusually fine schol- 
astic record. Clemson commencement exercises were held 
from May 29th-3lst. This medal was presented at noon 
on. May 3lst, by Dr. E. W. Sikes, president of Clemson 
College. 

Mr. Geisberg was a captain in the cadet corps and was 
secretary-treasurer of Phi Psi, honorary textile fraternity. 
During his four years at Clemson he did considerable 
work earning money for part of his expenses. Mr. Geis- 
berg was born in Anderson, S. C. After finishing high 
school in Anderson, he came to Clemson to major in 
Textile Engineering. 


OBITUARY 
EDWARD SMITH TENNENT 


Spartanburg, S. C.—Edward Smith Tennent, 76, wide- 
ly known purchasing agent for a number of textile mills 
of the South, died May 19th, at his home in Spartanburg 

Mr. Tennent was born May 29, 1862, in Marion, where 
his mother had fled from Charleston, at that time under 
bombardment by the Union forces in the War Between 
the States. He was the son of Dr. Edward Smith Ten- 
nent, who was killed’in action during the War Between 
the States, and Mrs. Harriette Taylor Tennent, formerly 
of Wilmington, N. C. 

Mr. Tennent came to Spartanburg in 1896 for the 
purpose of opening a Spartanburg branch of the Charlotte 
Supply Company, which he ran for several years, after 
which he became manufacturers’ agent, and later in 1916 
started the purchasing agency which is believed to be the 
first of its kind, which he operated until his death. The 
purchasing agency will be continued by E. S. Tennent, 
Jr., and M. K. Thackston. : 


At the time of his death, Mr. Tennent was an elder of 


the First Presbyterian Church and for many vears was. 


clerk of the church session, resigning from the latter posi- 
tion two years ago. 

Until his resignation in February of this year, he was 
for many years a member of the board of trustees of the 
Kennedy Free Library. He also was a trustee of the city 
school system for many years, and was chairman of the 
building committee during the erection of the first unit 
of the Spartanburg High School. 

During the World War, he served as chairman of the 
executive board of the Spartanburg Red Cross Chapter, 
and was a member of the board for several years there- 
after, 

Among his other activities, Mr. Tennent was one of the 
first members and one of the earliest presidents of the 
Spartanburg Rotary Club, and during his residence in 
the city had taken an active interest in all matters of civic 
improvement. 
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(Reprint from Staple Cotton Review of Greenwood, 
Miss. ) 


In a secluded corner of a certain section of Mississippi 
the New. Deal is conducting one of its most interesting 
experiments. Just why this particular venture has been 
sheltered almost to the point of obscuration, we are not 
advised. What we know about it has come to us by the 
grape vine route. But we accept it without trace of doubt 
or hesitation. The gentleman who informed us is of 
-unimpeachable character, with both a record and a repu- 
tation for veracity. Moreover, he lives near the scene, 
and is genuinely interested in the details and outcome of 
‘the operation, We are not at liberty to reveal the number 
of the project, but it is regularly and properly established 
and conducted. 3 

It seems that certain gentlemen in Washington felt that 
the South, and particularly Mississippi, was, in at least 
one important regard, not receiving a square deal from 
the New Deal. They saw the artistic projects all going 
to other States and sections.. New Deal poetry was being 
written by subsidized poets throughout the land, but not 
in Mississippi. New Deal painting was being done by 
thousands of square feet by New Deal painters, but not 
in our State, where art of all kinds comes as naturally to 
our people as swimming does to a fish. We were likewise 
being discriminated against in the New Deal theatrical 
field, despite the fact that we have some of the best his- 
trionic talent now at large and showmanship in our mid- 
dle name. 


These Washington gentlemen determined to remedy 
this situation, and proceeded to do so by establishing a 
project for capturing and studying certain specimens of 
the minor wild life of a selected section of our State. The 
operation was confined to butterflies, gophers, land terra- 
pins and snakes. After a while, gophers and terrapins 
were eliminated from the project, chiefly for the reason 
that after the expenditure of a considerable sum of 
money, much physical effort and a year’s time, no gophers 
or terrapins could be found. It was inconsiderate of these 
little animals, not to allow themselves to be found. But 
we ourselves have no personal quarrel with either the 
gophers or the terrapins. We are concerned only with the 
historic facts of the situation. However, this absence of 
gophers and land terrapins was not without its compen- 
sating considerations. It made possible the devoting of 
that much more time to the pursuit of snakes and butter- 
flies. 

All New Deal projects have definite, worthy and 
worthwhile objectives. Perhaps you cannot fathom the 
mysteries of some of them. But this is because your 
mind is either untrained or is not attuned to the higher 
purposes, motives and planes of New Deal thought. There 
is nothing like having a thoroughly attuned mind, if you 
wish to move and shine in New Deal circles. It is almost 
as important as a properly balanced New Deal budget. 
As a matter of fact, the whole thing is quite easily under- 
stood. The purpose is to take these simple folk from our 


rural population and teach them the true significance and 
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the proper value of the things which nature has placed 
within their grasp, but which they have not heretofore 
appreciated and understood. It was assumed, and quite 
naturally, we take it, from the New Deal point of view, 
that these simple folk—do you get the real meaning of 
this New Deal phrase, “‘simple folk” —we trust that you 
do—it was assumed that these simple folk did not know 
what snakes and butterflies were here for. Of course 
these “natives’—another good old New Deal word—al- 
most as good as “sharecroppers’—these natives in some — 
way associated snakes with the Bible story of Adam and 
Eve, the Garden of Eden and the fall of man. They 
knew instinctively that it was their mission and ministry 
in life to bruise the serpent’s head, with their hands as 
well as their heels. In other words, they thought snakes 
should be killed, and they killed them. Butterflies they 
thought, being harmless creatures, should be let alone. 


The New Deal teachers who inaugurated and still con- 
duct this highbrow project had a different slant on the 
matter. They taught that the snakes were to be caught 
before being killed, and, furthermore, that when killed it 
should be by the administering of chloroform, or some 
other soothing anodyne, so that neither the head nor skin 
should be bruised. Thus gently done to death, the reptile 
was either stuffed and mounted, or he was preserved, like 
Lenin, in embalming fluid. In either case he was to 
become an object of study and regard. The poor little 
butterflies were to be caught in nets, placed on cards, 
with pins thrust through their bodies, for boys and girls 
to gape at—and to wonder why. 


And one thing else. These snakes and butterflies were 
to serve as media of higher education to the “natives,” 
now become the objects of New Deal solicitude. The 
reptile which had crawled upon its belly through all the 
ages of the earth was no longer to wear the name given 
him in the King James Version. He ceased to be a snake, 
and was adorned with whatever scientific surname befitted 
his particular genus and species and station in life. So 
too, with the beautiful butterflies of the woods and fields. 
To each was accorded his proper scientific designation. 
As a direct result of this imported scholastic impulse, we 
have ourselves heard the snake charmers refer in casual 
and complacent tones to the number of anetistrodon 
pisetvorus which they had caught, when as a matter of 
fact they were talking about water-moccasins. Even the 
butterfly catchers express their regret over the lack of 
more specimens of paphia glycerium, instead of calling 
them goatweed butterflies. In that sylvan community 
even the golden throated night warbler of the South has 
not escaped; the mocking bird has become mimus poly- 
glottus. The education of one local New Deal.naturalist 
has reached the point at which he declares that he knows 
the botanical name of every insect in the woods. This 
may be education, but it is a long, long way from nature. 

All in all, this favored spot became a gem of purest 
ray serene, through the passing years of New Deal ad- 
ministrations. Why count the cost or ask other vulgar 


(Continued on Page 25) 
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Carding and Spinning Discussed At Meeting Of 
Eastern Carolina Mill Men 


(Continued from Page 10) 


he stretched that; I don’t think it varies that much. He 
said a 48-pound lap would vary some days six inches in 
diameter and yet stay 48 pounds in weight. I wondered, 
if the lap were three inches larger in diameter (which 
would make it ’way up yonder in circumference—three 
times that, you know), I wondered if he tried to keep the 
same moisture around his card for the big, puffy lap as 
for a smaller lap, when we know that there is moisture in 
that lap that makes it smaller. So I wondered if it is wise 
to keep the same amount of moisture around your cards, 
to keep it around 45 if you have a big, puffy lap or if. 
you have a small lap. 


Chairman: Well, you hope to pick up your regain on 
the way through, from the drawings on up. You hope 
to pick up the regain. 


Mr. Faris: If the drawing is situated right by the cards 
you can not pick up much. 


Chairman: It picks up some on the way through. 


Mr. Byers: If the air is dry outside you can run more 
humidity in the card room. If you have a dry condition 
you can set your regulators up and let it pour in there. 
The wind and the sun will come in there and just dry it 
right out. - 

Chairman: Is there any more discussion of this ques- 
tion of the percentage of humidity in each department? 

Mr. Creech: 1 should like to say we have had some 
trouble in the same numbers at the same time. My ex- 
perience has been that it is as much the staple of the 
cotton as the humidity. 7-inch staple will make a larger 
diameter yarn than 1-1/16-inch and will fill your beam 


fuller. Naturally, short fiber will make a bigger diameter 
yarn. 


G. E. Moore, Supt., J. M. Oldham Mfg. Co., Bynum: 
I think there is more danger in getting too much humidity 
with this long draft than there is in not getting enough. 
My experience is that we do better not to have any at 
all than to have too much. We are on a river, but I 
think sometimes we are drier there than anywhere else. 
There are times when you pull the windows open and we 
have to shut up and cut off the water to keep going just 
as we would like. We have not a well regulated system. 
_ We try to look after it pretty closely, but we are not 
modern by any means in that respect. I think that is 
one trouble, possibly, the boys are having; they try to 
use too much water. We have some trouble with carding 
and spinning. We don’t have it on our slubber, because 
we are using controlled draft. 


Mr. Byers: The machinery people told you you had 


to run high humidity, didn’t they, on the long-draft rov- 
ing frame? 


Chairman: When we started playing with that frame 
a few years ago the machinery people said we would 
have to run about 70 per cent, so we put up a couple of 
humidifiers over it. Our experience was that we could 
not run that high, and we kept going down, and our ex- 
perience shows that from 55 to 60 per cent is the best 


(Continued on Page 30) 


B E ¢ A U + E light dispels darkness (symbol 


of ignorance), the torch is a symbol of knowledge. With a 
deep sense of responsibility we look upon ourselves as “torch 
bearers” in the card clothing industry. 


This torch that we speak of has burned continuously 
since 1786, when Pliny Earle first engaged in the manufac- 
ture of hand cards. In 1790 this same Pliny Earle also 
produced the first machine card clothing made in America. 
His business prospered and descended in the Earle family 
until 1890 when it became a part of the American Card 
Clothing Company. 


This latter company “passed the torch” to us in 1905, 
when we purchased the business. ‘We were well qualified to 
carry the torch as our own experience began prior to 1870 
when George and Elijah Ashworth obtained their first patent 
in England. Thus our customers have benefited not only 
from our own knowledge and experience but also from the 
traditions and experience of our predecessors dating back 


_ IS1 years, 


It is our constant aim to “carry the torch” with credit. 
by earning the confidence of our customers. We would 
welcome an opportunity to earn yours. 
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Personal News 


E. B. Laurens, formerly weaving overseer at Beaumont 
Manufacturing Company of Spartanburg, S. C., succeed- 
ed Mr. Snyder at Drayton. 


S. J. Adams has resigned as superintendent of Spencer 
Mills, Spindale, N. C., to accept a position with the Bur- 
lington Mills Company. 


_V. D. Snyder, formerly weaving overseer at Drayton 
Mill, Spartanburg, S. C., now holds the same position at 
the Victor plant of the Victor- Monaghan Company at 
Greer, 5. ©. 


L. H. Ferguson has relinquished his duties with the 
Ware Shoals (S. C.) Manufacturing Company, and has 
_ entered upon new duties as night superintendent of print- 
ing with the Rock Hill Printing & Finshing Co., at Rock 
Hilt, 5. ©. 


‘“Scuffle Town Francis,” owned by R. Z. Cates, textile 
executive, took first place in the open stake in the Lynch- 
burg, Va., Kennel Club’s annual field trials. 


Sons At Textile School 


Among those who graduate next Monday from the Tex- 
tile School at North Carolina State College are the fol- 
lowing sons and relatives of mill men: 


C. E. Clark, Jr., son of C. E. Clark, superintendent of 
Dan River Division of Riverside & Dan River Cotton 
Mills, Danville, Va. 


F. M. Davidson, son of D. M. Davidson, manager of 
Minneola Manufacturing Company, Gibsonville, N. C. 


FOR ALL TEXTILE PURPOSES 
Manufactured by | : 


Clinton Company 
CLINTON, IOWA 


QUALITY SERVICE 


HOUGHTON STANDARD TOPS 


Suitable for Rayon and Cotton Blends 


HOUGHTON WOOL COMPANY 


235 Summer St. Boston 
Write or Phone Our Southern Representative 


JAMES E. TAYLOR. Phone 3.3692, Charlotte. N.C. 


June 2, 1938 


C. L. Fulp, son of the late M. Vance Fulp, president 
of the Vance Knitting Mills, Kernersville, N. C. 


J. M. Geitner, son of C. H. Geitner, president of eign 
land Cordage Company, Hickory, N. C. 


W. B. Graham, Jr., son of W. B. Graham, 


secretary | 
and treasurer of Vass Cotton Mills, Vass, N. C. 


H. D. Ledbetter, son of H. D. Ledbetter, president of 


the Ledbetter Manufacturing Company, Rockingham, 


Ww. A. Mauney, son of D. H. Mauney, 
treasurer of Long Shoals Cotton Mills, 


secretary and 
Long Shoals, 


D. L. Ramsey, son of J. D. Ramsey, secretary, Chad- 
wick-Hoskins Company, Charlotte, N. C. 


W. B. Rogers, Jr., son of W. B. Rogers, of Durham ° 
Hosiery Mills, Durham, N. C. 


H. Schneider, son of A. L. Schneider, of Batavia Mills, - 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


C. J. Squires, son - W. J. Squires, of Marshall Field & 
Co., Draper, N. C. 


W. L. Wetzell, Jr., 


son of W. L. Wetzell, of Textiles, 
Inc., Gastonia, N.C. 


W. A. Zachary, son of the late J. W. Zachary, general 
manager of the Erwin Cotton Mills, Cooleemee, N. C. 


R. L. Ward, brother of W. H. Ward, North American 
Rayon Company, Greensboro, N. C. 


A. D. Warren, brother of R. P. Warren, superintendent 
of Cascade Rayon Mills, Mooresville, N. C. 


J. H. Stevens, nephew of John T. Stevens, vice-presi- 
dent of Springs Cotton Mills, Lancaster, S. C. 


W.: 1. Boney, Jr., first cousin of W. J. and H. C. Car- 
ter, of Carter Fabrics Company, Greensboro, N. C. 


F, W. Hawes, step-son, and J. W. Sears, nephew of 
F. W. Johnson, of Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Charlotte, 
N.C. 


Hercules Declares Dividend 


Wilmington, Del—The Board of Directors of Her- 
cules Powder Company has declared a dividend of 25 
cents a share on the common stock of the company. 

This is payable June 25th to stockholders of record at 
the close of business on June 14th. 


COMING TEXTILE EVENTS 


JUNE 4 
N. C. Master Mechanics’ Division of the Southern Tex- 
tile Association to meet at White Oak Division of Cone 
Memorial Y. M. C. A., Greensboro, N. C., at 9:45. A. M. 
JUNE 16-17-18 


Southern Textile Association Annual Meeting at May- 
view Manor, Blowing Rock, 


JUNE 24-25 


Textile Chemists and Colorists, Piedmont Division, 
Summer Outing, Ocean Forest Hotel, Myrtle Beach, 8. C., 
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Snapped Our “Open 


Approximately 500 guests attended the formal opening of 
the new home of Clark Publishing Company and its affiliate, 
Washburn Printing Company, tast Friday afternoon, be- 
tween the hours of 4:00 and 8:00. The views above were 


taken in the general offices. The picture below shows a 
portion of the large, well-lighted plant in which Textile 
Bulletin, Southern Knitter, and other Clark publications are 
printed. 


Woodhead Receives Textile Colorist Award 


Henry W. Woodhead, Jr., has been given the Textile 
Colorist 1938 award for outstanding work in textile 
chemistry and dyeing at Clmson Textile School. This 
award is given each year and is based on scholastic record. 
Mr. Woodhead is an honor student; his home is in Gran- 
iteville, S. C. He has accepted a position with Ciba 
Company, New York City. 


Murchison and ae ae To Address S. C. 
Mill Men 


Greenville, S. C.—Dr. Claudius T, Murchison, of New 
York, president of the Cotton-Textile Institute, Inc., will 
be the main speaker at the annual convention of the 
South Carolina Cotton Manufacturers’ Association at 
High Hampton, N. C., June 3rd and 4th, it was an- 
nounced by S. M. Beattie, of Greenville, president of the 
Association. 

John H. Cheatham, of Griffin, Ga., who was recently 


elected president of the American Cotton Manufacturers’ 
Association at the convention at Augusta, Ga., succeeding 
R. E. Henry, of Greenville, also has been invited to ad- 
dress the gathering, Mr. Beattie said. Officials of the 
manufacturers’ associations of North Carolina and Geor- 
gia also have been invited to attend the convention. 


Mr. Beattie, as president of the Association, will de- 
liver his annual message to the manufacturers on the 
opening day and the group also will hear the annual 
report of William P. Jacobs, of Clinton, secretary and 
treasurer of the Association, on the opening day. Most 
of the time, however, will be taken up with discussions of 
problems of the industry, Mr. Beattie pointed out. 


Textile Worker Globe Trotter 


Philadelphia, Pa~——Jerome Kessler, 27-year-old textile 
mill worker, is a world traveler on a $17-a-week salary. 
Home Thursday from his latest journey, a 9,000-mile 
jaunt through Europe and Africa, Kessler estimated his 
expenses at $300. He goes globe trotting during seasonal 
lay-off periods. 
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Tilson Heads Southpaw Body 


Greensboro, N. C.—Fred Tilson, of Charlotte, was 
elected president of the Left-Handed Golfers’ Association 
of the Carolinas.at the annual meeting of the group at 
Sedgefield Country Club. Mr. Tilson is Southern man- 
ager of Mathieson Alkali Works. 

Bill Sharpe, of Sedgefield, was chosen vice-president 
and John Heller, of Sedgefield, was elected secretary and 
treasurer. 

Directors re-elected included J. Otis Arney, of Morgan- 
ton; George G. Sharpe, Burlington; C. C. Reavis, Win- 
ston-Salem; S. B. Jones, Sanford; L. E. Dempsey, 
Greensboro; J. T. Weaver, High Point; W. L. Johnson, 
Raleigh, and B. W. Woodward, Wilson. 


Application of Synthetic Resins 


An informal talk on the development of Synthetic 
Resins and their application for textiles was given by Dr. 
D. H. Powers, of the Rohm & Hass Co., before the Char- 
lotte Engineers Club at its meeting on Monday, May 
16th. 7 

Dr. Powers pointed out that there had been a great 
deal of publicity and talk about resins and plastics but 
that they were not a panacea for all our textile problems. 
He pointed out that there were still a great many prob- 
lems to be worked out in the field of Synthetic Resins, 
and that there was still a long way to go to develop a 
satisfactory group of resins for all types of application. 
He indicated that resins were of particular interest at the 
present time because they offer “a new tool” for attacking 
. textile problems; they offer a new method for modifying 
and improving existing materials, and it was emphasized 
that in spite of their interesting properties, that they 
must “pay their own way” to bring about their develop- 
ment and further progress. If there was any previous 
question as to what resins were, it is now clear that they 
are indefinite substances and are characterized, primarily, 
by their lack of specific properties. He also brought out 
that they are a recent development, and that while they 
were originally of chief importance in the paint and var- 
nish field, they are now being used in increasing quanti- 
ties as adhesives and in the molding and laminating fields. 
He indicated that resins are a valuable tool in the devel- 
opment of new products, since the engineers can “convert 
them from a soluble or transient form into a completely 
insoluble and solvent and water repellent form.’ The 
resins are prepared by the chemists in a thin fluid form 
and are converted in a mold into a tough, permanently 
insoluble form. If the engineers or consumers will specify 
the type of effect desired, it is possible to build into the 
resin, toughness, acid resistance, absence of color or high 
film strength. In other words, the development of resins 
has reached the stage where the user can demand certain 
specific properties and characteristics and have a reason- 
able assurance of obtaining them. 

Resins are of primary interest in the modification of 
textile fibres and fabrics. A small amount of work has 
been done in coating fabrics to produce oilcloth, artificial 
leather, etc., but the real future for resins seems to lie in 
the modification of textile fibres by forcing the resin 
inside the fibre. The resin treated fabric will look the 
same but will have either greater strength, greater luster, 
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greater water repellency or increased crush resistance or 
slip resistance, depending on the type and method of resin 
application. A very high percentage of textile fibres and 
fabrics, today, are resin treated to add some new and 
hitherto unattainable characteristic. 

A sample of yarn was displayed which was made from 
pure resin, and it was pointed out that it could not be 
dyed, had a tendency to stretch, and was not particularly 
heat resistant. However, work is being done continuously 
on these resinous fibres, and we may expect to hear a 
great deal more from them in the future. | 

In looking to the future of cotton, we should bear in 
mind that it has a real competitor in rayon and partic- 
ularly spun rayon. The use of resin to modify spun. 
rayon has made possible the production of a wide variety 
of materials superior to fabrics previously made from 
cotton. The cotton manufacturer should also realize that 


there is an equal possibility for the modification and 


improvement of cotton fabrics by resin impregnation; he 
can modify his fabrics by resin impregnation to fit a 
wide variety of specifications, and the progressive pro- 
ducer will set up such a goal to work toward. 

It was pointed out that synthetic products have a tre- 
mendous advantage over the natural products, in that 
synthetic materials, such as rayons and resins can be 
modified, changed and improved to fit the problem, but 
that cotton changes little, year after year unless we im- 
prove it to meet the changing times. | 

In concluding, it was pointed out again, that syn- 
thetic resins and plastics are not products to solve all of 
our textile problems but they do offer tremendous possi- 
bilities in developing modified materials to meet the spec- 
ifications of the modern manufacturer and engineer. 


Uniform Yarn Sales Rules 
(By E. Fitzsimmons) 

While the adoption of rules is still on the make, 
There are rumors abroad that we’ve made a mistake; 
That fixing of prices should be our goal, 
So unfortunate spinners could get off the dole. 
When you make that suggestion we think you forget, 
There are other conditions that have to be met. 
Your market is bad—yarn prices are raw, 
With fixation of prices contrary to law. 
If that were not so, still the answer’s not there, 
For what man can say what prices are fair? 
Our statements of cost are so far apart, 
It would take a magician to know where to start. 
Your mill’s in your hands to make or to break, 
And so for your own and your stockholders’ sake, 
Don't sell any yarn unless you can show 
A new dollar in hand for the old one let go. 
Curtail completely—don’t hazard the guess, 
That to run at a loss might show your loss less. 
And finally, there’s this which we all understand, 
The governing factor’s Supply and Demand. 
With cotton going up and yarn going down, 
It isn’t a wonder we all wear a frown. 
The blame for it all we owe to ourselves, 
For producing stock yarn to go on our shelves. 
World trouble may come. and recessions may go, 
But oversupply brings demand that is low. 
When your customer buys when he knows he’s the buss. 
You can bet your last dollar you’re in for a loss. 


) 
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Associate Members S. T. A. Plan Annual 
Banquet 


Program plans for the annual banquet of the Associate 
Members’ Division of the Southern Textile Association 
are practically complete, according to George Snow, 
chairman, and William H. Randolph, Jr., vice-chairman 
of the Division. The banquet will be held at Blowing 
Rock, N. C., Thursday evening, June 16th, preceding the 
opening of the Association’s two-day convention. The 
ball room of Mayview Manor, convention headquarters, 
will be the scene of the festivities. | 

The chief entertainment feature will be a professional 
floor show, headlining a number of singing and dancing 


stars. There will not be any prepared addresses, and the 


only business scheduled to be transacted is the election of 
officers for the ensuing year. Following the dinner, there 
will be a dance for members and their guests. 

Officers and members of the Board of Governors of the 
Southern Textile Association have been invited by Chair- 
man Snow to be guests of the Division at their banquet, 
and all active members and their wives, who arrive at 
Blowing Rock in time for this event, will be cordially 
welcomed. Advance registrations at Mayview Manor in- 
dicate that quite a large number of mill men will reach 
there Thursday. 

The Associate Members’ Division, which is composed 
of Southern representatives of textile mill equipment and 
_ supply manufacturers, contributes prizes for the Associa- 
tion golf tournaments and other contests each year, and 
attractive prizes have been secured for the events at Blow- 
ing Rock. In addition to the golf tournament Friday 
afternoon, plans are being made for a set-back tourna- 
ment and horseshoe pitching contest. | 

Permanent trophies awarded winners in the golf tour- 
nament each year include cups donated by Corn Products 
Refining Company, the Charlotte Textile Club, and Tex- 
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“Cotton Mill Lubrication” . 


A booklet, just off the press, published by Socony- 
Vacuum Oil Company, Inc., gives a very complete treatise 
on Cotton Mill Lubrication. 

This work combines information developed with build- 
ers of textile machinery, the practical experience of plant 
operators, as well as the accumulated experience of the 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Company in more than sixty years’ 
specialization in textile mill lubrication. 

Profuse illustrations in color are employed to show 
what goes on inside each machine in processing the cot- 
ton. Descriptive captions tell the story of the part each 
machine plays, describing its functions. The text matter 
with illustrations also describe the factors influencing the 
selection of the correct lubricant. | 

Carding, spinning and weaving departments are treated 
as complete working units in the normal flow of cotton 
through the mills from the bale to the finished cloth. 

The clear manner in which the material is presented 
will help operators to a better understanding of their 
work and its relation to other departments of the mill in 
producing high quality yarn or cloth economically. 

Copies of “Cotton Mill Lubrication” may be secured 
without cost by writing Socony-Vacuum Oil Company, 
Inc., 26 Broadway, New York. 
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GREEN PARK 
HOTEL 


‘On the crest of the Blue Ridge” 
BLOWING ROCK, N. C. 


Elevation 4300 feet 


+ + + 


Between the first tee and 18th 
green of Blowing Rock’s ONLY 
18 hole golf course —highest 


the Rockies— 


ONLY 
2 Miles from Convention 


Headquarters 


+ + + 
RATES 


Single $4.00 to $7.00 
Double $8.00 to $12.00 
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Our House Warming 


On last Friday from 4 P. M. to 8 P. M. the 
Clark Publisihng Company and its affiliate, the 
Washburn Printing Company, held an open 
house in the new building, 214 to 218 West 
Morehead street, in Charlotte. 

Between 400 and 500 people, including many 
-cotton mill men, some of them from quite a dis- 
tance, did us the honor to inspect our building 
and our equipment. 

The linotypes, printing presses and other ma- 
chinery was kept in operation and our visitors, 
very few of whom had ever seen printing ma- 
chinery in operation, found same very interest- 
ing. | | 

While that date and those hours were espe- 
cially set aside for a large group of visitors, we 
extend an invitation to mill men to visit our new 
plant whenever they are in Charlotte and assure 
them of a warm welcome. 


Reprints Available 


We have had so many calls for extra copies of 
our issue of May 19th, which contained the arti- 
cle, “The Roosevelt Depression,” which was re- 
printed from the London Financial News, that 
no more copies are available. 

Several have ordered large numbers of re- 
prints, and as we have the article in type, we 
can, if desired, furnish additional reprints at the 
cost of paper and printing, which is $1.25 per 
100 copies. 
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National Cotton Week 


This is National Cotton Week and the cotton 
textile industry looks forward, hopefully, to the 
boost which will be given to the sale of cotton 
goods. 

Two factors seem to us to be especially notice- 
able this year. 

First, that in styling and quality the mills 
have exceeded all previous years, and that if 
women do not purchase the beautiful dress fab- 
rics placed before them by the merchants it will 
be because they have exceedingly limited funds. 

Second, the cotton textile industry in staging 
National Cotton Week has had exceptionally 
fine support from other industries, including 
such as National Association of Food Chains, | 
National Association of Chain Drug Stores, and 
several of the outstanding moving picture pro- 
ducers, such as Cecil B. De Mille. 


To all of these, and on behalf of the cotton 
textile industry, we extend thanks and apprecia- 
tion and the assurance that their support will 
not be forgotten. | 

More than twelve million people—one out of . 
every ten in the United States—depends directly 
or indirectly upon cotton for their livelihood. 


Go Back, We Don't Want You Here! 


When Dr. Witherspoon Dodge, of Atlanta, 
Ga., a C. 1. O. racketeer, and several other mem- 
bers of his organization approached the Alma 
Mill railway bridge at Gaffney, S. C., they were 
met by a group of about twenty-five men and 
women employees who shouted, “Go back, we 
don’t want you here!”’ The non-union group 
threw mud at the speakers, threatened them with 
sticks and knocked down one man. 


The group which approached was composed 
of men who would profit financially if the mill 
could be unionized and the employees made to 
pay dues. A strike would have meant no loss to 
them. 


The group of men and women who stopped 
them was composed of people who worked for 
their living and who knew that if they lost their 
job through strikes, they and their children 
would suffer. 

The National Labor Relations Board will no 
doubt now rule that the mill paid the second 
group to stop the first group and attempt to in- 
flict some punishment upon the mill. 

They will be more interested in the welfare of 
the racketeer, Dr. Withersoon Dodge, than of 
those who sought to defend their jobs. 3 


ae 
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Purchasing Agents Expect Price 
Advances 


Upon his return to New York from the 
twenty-third annual convention of the Associa- 
tion, George A. Renard, secretary-treasurer of 
the National Association of Purchasing Agents, 
said: 


The most trying period they have faced in years con- 
fronts industrial buyers in the next two to three months. 

Convinced that business is about to enter’ an upswing 
which will carry prices on practically all commodities up- 
ward, the men responsible for the purchasing policies of 
industry are concerned about timing their commitments 
in order not to overstay the short side of the market. 

Because the turn is going to arrive suddenly and price 
increases will probably be sharp, the purchasing agent 
cannot afford to be wrong this year in deciding on the 
psychological time to buy. 

Few buyers plan extensive commitments in the imme- 
diate future even though inventories are low and prices 
attractive. For some weeks and possibly well into the 
Summer, buyers will be content to let current production 
needs dictate the volume of their purchases, but all are 
now perfecting forward buying programs which can be 
put into effect the minute the turn comes. 

Buyers are: firmly convinced that the upturn cannot 
hold off beyond the early Fall and probably will come 
before then, 


The above, coming from the secretary-treas- 
urer of an organization of buyers and one which 
has facilities for forecasting the future should be 
of much interest to those who manufacture 
goods. 

The opinion of the purchasing agents coin- 
cides with men who make a business of forecast- 
ing business trends. 


Yesterday 


In a recent address Governor Hoey of North 
Carolina said: 

Nowhere in the world does youth have a greater heri- 
tage than here in America and the supreme challenge of 


American youth is to appreciate and preserve the princi- 
ple of freedom for the individual. 


If Governor Hoey had the power, it would be 


as he states, but we are afraid that he is dream- 
ing and thinking of the days of his youth. 


A New One 


Somebody in Atlanta conceived the idea of 
unionizing the WPA workers and collecting dues 
from them. 

They must have made some progress, for 
the Atlanta Federation of Trades found it nec- 
essary to pass the following resolution: 

We condemn the practice of exacting tribute from these 


workers in the name of unions, until such time as they 
have been re-employed in productive industry, when this 
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federation will seek to organize them in bona fide trade 
unions of their respective crafts. 


The Attack on Capitalism 


In a recent weekly market review of Munds, 
Winslow & Potter, C. T. Revere says: 


We are told that capitalism is a system that has failed, 
that it must be discarded for some other device. These 
critics are not really talking about capitalism. ‘There is 
no such thing as destroying capitalism. It will exist in 
some form or other, no matter how much it is buffeted 
about. The real attack ‘is aioe private enterprise and 
individual initiative. 


The First National Bank of Boston, Mass., in 
its pamphlet entitled, ‘““Fundamental Trends,” 
says: 

The American system in its present form dates back 
only two to three generations. Today, with a population 
less than 7% of the world’s total, we control about 40% 
of the wealth of the world. 

It might also be stated that within the last half century 


-we have developed under American methods forty great 
nation-wide industries that have multiplied opportunities 


a hundred-fold, 
credit for one. 
their embryonic beginnings elsewhere, such as radio, 
rayon, and a few others, but it took American enterprise 
to bring about their major development. 

The American system of permitting reward 
for private enterprise and individual enterprise, 
whether it be capitalism or not, has been success- 


while no other nation can claim sole 


ful and, under same, the condition of labor and 


the remuneration of the workers exceeded those 
of any other country: in the world. 


Poor Management 


—Knott in Dallas Morning News. 


Some of these undertakings may have had 
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UNIFORM 


All Travelers must be 
uniform to give the re- 
sults required. 
STERLIN G welcomes 
comparison in uniformity 
and in the results ob- 
tained. 


‘Call Our Southern 
Representatives 


GEORGE W. WALKER 
Box 1894 
Greenville, S. C. 


D. J. QUILLEN 
Box 443 
Spartanburg, S. C. 


JTERLING RING TRAVELER CO 


e 


‘took two or more courses. 


CLEVELAND id 


Te HOLLENDEN 


ln COLUMBUS 


Tue NEIL HOUSE 


AKRON 


Tic MAYFLOWER 


TOLepo its 


TcNEW SECOR 


In JAMESTOWN (Nor ict) 


Th: JAMESTOWN 
The SAMUELS 


and featuring 


Unusually Comfortable, Modern Rooms: 
Good Food, Carefully Prepared and «¢.,uin 


and Reasonable and Uniform Rates 


Served; Every Modern Hotel Facility Friendly” 
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Mill News 


GriFrFiIn, GA—The American Throwing Company is a 
newly-organized concern which was established here by 
R. P. Shapard, Jr., and his mother, and W. A. Gregory, 
who made application for the charter. The new company 
is capitalized at $70,000 and will process raw silk, rayon 
and other materials of this nature. Employment will be 
furnished for approximately 150 operatives when the new 
industry gets well into operations. 


West Gastonia, N. C.—Five men completed their 
work for vocational textile school diplomas during the 
spring term of the Firestone Cotton Mills, Inc.’s, textile 
school, according to an announcement made by Hugh 
Stroupe, director of the classes. One hundred and eigh- 
teen men passed courses in the school this season, and 19 
The school is held under the 
sponsorship of the Firestone Cotton Mills, Inc 


Verona, Va.—The second plant of Oscar Nebel Com- 
pany is expected to be finished about July Ist. The 
building will measure 130 by 167 feet, and will be even 
more modern than the present plant on the Churchville 
road at Staunton, although it is being built along the 
same lines. Around 160 workers will constitute the oper- 


ating personnel when all of the machinery has been in- 
stalled. 


Toccoa, Ga.—The recently established pants factory 
here plans to add a full line of dress pants. The new 
plant was opened here the latter part of Januarv with 43 
workers on the payroll, to manufacture work pants. 

Additional workers are being added to the payroll 
until the operating personnel reaches 60 to 100. The 
new manufacturing plant started operations with a ca- 
pacity of 1,500 dozen work pants monthly, with a payroll 
of $1,600 per month. 


RosmMAN, N. C.—Work has been inaugurated at the 
newly-organized Rosman Knitting Mills on a part time 
schedule, it is announced here. The new concern is en- 
gaged in the manufacture of men’s hose. The work of 
installing the new machines and auxiliary equipment has 
been completed. When operating on a full-time schedule 
at capacity, the company will employ approximately 100 
operatives. Later the company will install its own dyeing 
department. J. A: Rugh, of Marion, N. C., is superin- 
tendent of the new mill, 


SILER City, N. C.—Installation of machinery has be- 
gun at Siler City’s new industry, the Siler City Hosiery 
Company, and the plant likely will be ready to begin 
operations within six weeks, according to W. W. Sharp, 
Jr., secretary and general manager. 

To supervise the erection of the machinery the new 
superintendent, D. J. Sickerott, has arrived from Phila- 
delphia. Six machines are here ready for installation. 
Six more are to come. | 

The mill will give employment to from 100 to 200 
persons at the beginning, working in two shifts daily. 
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Mr. Arry, N. C.—Construction will start immediately 
on the new plant of the Barber Hosiery Mills, Inc., the 
latest knitting company to be organized in Mt. Airy. The 
company ‘was incorporated some weeks ago by a group of 
Mt. Airy and Surry County business men. 


The contract for the new building was awarded at a 
recent meeting of the directors, being given to. Matt 
Hines, local contractor. The new structure, to be located 
in the southern part of town, will be 140 feet in length 


and 40 feet wide. It is to be completed within three 
months. 


The Barber Hosiery Mills, Inc., will specialize in a 
complete line of infants’ and misses’ anklets. Officials of 
the company, which was incorporated with an authorized 
capital of $00,000, include T. C. Barber, president; D. C. 
Lewis, vice-president, and W. F. Carter, Jr., secretary 
and treasurer. 


Denton, N. C.—W. C. Elder, of Burlington, has post- 
ed bond as temporary receiver for Rogers Hosiery Mill at 
Denton. Mr. Elder has taken charge of the affairs of the 


mill, which is now in operation and gives employment to 


from 75 to 100 people. 


‘The appointment of the receiver was made on motion 
of Sellars Manufacturing Company of Saxapahaw, on be- 
half of itself and other unsecured creditors. 


Mr. Elder stated that he had not yet had opportunity 
to examine fully into the Rogers Mill affairs, but that he 
was hopeful that operations could be continued without 
interruption during the receivership, which is returnable 
for a motion of permanency in about 30 days. 


The Denton plant was organized about eight years ago. 
The mill is a modern one and has recently been operating 
on virtually a capacity basis. It is regarded as one of 
Denton’s most valuable industrial assets. 


St. Pauts, N. C.—Hearing on application made by St. 
Pauls Cotton Mill of St. Pauls, for permission to reor- 
ganize under 77-B of the Bankruptcy Act has been set 
for June Ist at Elizabeth City by Judge 1. M. Meekins of 
United States District Court. 


The company filed its application at Fayetteville on 
May 2nd and Judge Meekins, who heard the application, 
signed an order continuing the present management of the 
mill until the hearing. The mill was authorized to con- 
tinue operations, complete old orders, accept new ones 
and conduct other business. It has a capital structure of 
$599,600 and total assets valued at $778,518. 


The mill was built in 1910 by the late A. R. McEach- 
ren and associates. It had early success in operations and 
two new mills were built, but in the past several years 
the management has been struggling against the depres- 
sion. Officers are J. M. Butler, president; Dr. G. M. 


Pate, vice-president, and G. T. Fisher, secretary-treas- 
urer. 
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From the Four Corners of the World 


To Produce Seyco Sizing 


(Pronounced “Si-Co’’) 
Vegetable wax from Japan and Mexico, gum material from 


Holland and Java, oils and chemicals from other parts of the 
world all blended together with the finest products from 
home markets! This to insure the highest grade of Warp 
Sizing that can be made and to assure quality and uniform- 
ity. SEYCO will prevent shedding of yarn by providing a | 
tough, elastic film. 

Large stocks of Warp Sizing 
and modern plant. 


always on hand in our new 
SHYCO is packed in rust- proof steel 
drums, saving you 10 to 20 pounds 


Warp from absorption otherwise. 

Ask for Demonstration! 

orveners Our well equipped chemical staff 

Shuttle directed by Dr. Seydel, a renowned 

Dressing chemist (honored by American Chem- 
ical Society as Councillor, ete.), will 

ai help you with your Sizing and Finish- 


ing problems. 


company is knowin by the customers it keeps.” 
Seydel-Woolley & Co. 


Textile Chemicals 


WENTWORTH 


Double Duty Travelers 


Last Longer, Make Stronger 
Yarn, Run Clear, Preserve the j 
SPINNING RING. The greatest # 
improvement entering the spinning § 
room since the advent of the HIGH § 
SPEED SPINDLE. 


Manufactured only by the 
National Ring Traveler Co. 
Providence, R. |. 

31 W. First Street, Charlotte, N. C. 


require to RECONDITION YOUR SPINNING 
TWISTER FLYER and DRAWING FRAME 
STEEL ROLLS 
CALL 


I) THE NORLANDER MACHINE COMPANY 
| | 213 W. LONG AVE. 


GASTONIA, N. C. 
TEL. 1084 : 


We are also specialists in all kinds of FLYER and 
SPINDLE repairs and manufacture flyer pressers 


OUR MOTTO 


QUALITY AND SERVICE AT A MINIMUM COST 
Has realized thousands of repeated orders 
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Convention Will Draw 
Large Crowd 


Reports from the Mayview Manor, Blowing Rock, N. 
C., headquarters for the Southern Textile Association 
Annual Convention, June 16th-18th, indicate that there 
will be a very large attendance this year, possibly even 
larger than the record attendance of last year. 

It is possible that all of the members and guests at- 
tending the convention will not be able to obtain accom- 
modations at the headquarters hotel, the Mayview 
Manor, but if not there will be ample space available at 
the other hotels, chiefly at the Green Park and the Blow- 
ing Rock Hotel. Letters addressed to Jack G. Craft, 
manager of Mayview Manor, will be referred to other 
hotels in the event that the Manor is filled. 

Rhododendron should be in bloom during the conven- 
tion, to further enhance the beautiful scenery in the vi- 
cinity of Blowing Rock. The Blue Ridge Mountains fur- 
nish some of the most beautiful and striking scenery in 
the United States, and Blowing Rock has more than its 
share of scenic attractions. 


The Program 


As has been the custom in the past, the Associate Mem- 
bers’ Division of the Association will hold its annual 
banquet the evening preceding the official opening of the 
convention. 
evening of June 16th, is always a most enjoyable occa- 
sion, and few who have attended this annual — in the 
past will want to miss the one this year. 

The dinner program will be devoted largely to enter- 
tainment, with the feature attraction consisting of a pro- 
fessional floor show. Ladies in attendance will have the 
opportunity of drawing for several attendance prizes. 

Officers of the Southern Textile Association and con- 
vention speakers will be honor guests at the banquet. 

George Snow, of Atlanta, Ga., is chairman-of the As- 
sociate Members’ Division; Wm. H. Randolph, Jr., of At- 
lanta, is vice-chairman; and Junius Smith, of Charlotte, 
N. C.,.is secretary. | 


Opening Session 


The convention will be formally opened on the morn- 
ing of Friday, June 17th, at 10 o'clock. After the open- 
ing formalities, Edwin M. Holt, Cooleemee, N. C., will 
deliver the annual address of the president. 

Following the address of the president, W. M. McLau- 
rine, secretary of the American Cotton Manufacturers’ 
Association, will address the convention. Mr. McLaurine 
is well known to all the members of the Association. 

M, E. Campbell, Senior Cotton Technologist in the 
Division of Cotton Marketing, U. S$. Department of Agri- 
culture, will then talk to the assemblage, and it is ex- 
pected that this talk will be of much interest to all spin- 
ners of cotton ‘yarn. 


Golf Tournament 


The convention will not be in session Friday afternoon, 


Their banquet, to be held this year on the 


and the time will be devoted to the annual golf tourna- 
ment and other recreation. There will be a'tea and bridge 
for the ladies, or a trip to some of the interesting scenic 
attractions in the vicinity. 

The golf tournament, which is an annual affair, is ex- 
pected to disclose better scores this year than last, since 
many of the participants have had more time to practice 
this year. Some surprisingly low scores have been 
carded in the past, and the Blowing Rock course is 
in excellent condition this year for some lower scores. 
(One golfer was lost in a sand trap for-several hours last 


year at Myrtle Beach, so this year there will be signs 
posted in all traps with directions for getting out.) 

Handsome trophies will -be awarded the winners in the 
tournament, both for the active members and the associ- 
ate members, with a number of other prizes for runner- 
up, consolation, etc. 


Annual Banquet 


President Holt will act as toastmaster for the thirtieth 
annual banquet Friday night. Golf prizes will be award- 
ed and there will be a drawing for handsome attendance 
prizes for the ladies. 

There will be no address at the banquet, but an enter- 
tainment feature of unusual interest will be presented. 
Following this the banquet will adjourn and will be fol- 
lowed by dancing immediately. 


Saturday Morning Session 


The closing session of the convention will be held at 


10 o'clock Saturday morning. 
Dr. Howard Rondthaler, president of Salem College, 
Winston-Salem, N. C., and well known throughout the 


South, will be the first speaker on the Saturday morning — 


program; and will be followed by Wm. P. Jacobs, secre- 
tary-treasurer of the Cotton Manufacturers’ Association 
of South Carolina and president of Presbyterian College, 
Clinton, S. C. Mr. Jacobs is author of several excellent 
books, and is known as an exceptional speaker. 
Following these addresses the regular business session 
and election of officers will be held, and the convention 
will come to a close. 
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OBITUARY 


EUBERT LYERLY 


Hickory, N. C-—Eubert Lyerly, 60-year-old Hickory 
civic and industrial leader, died May 28th, after having 
been in ill health for several months. 


A former local mayor and alderman, Mr. Lyerly was 
head of the Elliott Knitting Mills and the Lyerly Full- 
Fashioned Hosiery Mill here. In addition to heading 
the largest hosiery manufacturing plant in this part of 
the State, he also operated a mill in Havana, Cuba. 


At the close of the war with Spain, he helped organize 
and was captain of a national guard unit here. Before 
the war, he had entered the mail service between Char- 
lotte and Atlanta and later between Salisbury and Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn. 


Upon terminating his mail service duties, he organized 
a local ice and coal company, which he sold in 1919. Mr. 
Lyerly was a Mason and a Shriner, being connected with 
the Oasis Temple, Charlotte. He was identified with a 
number of Hickory business concerns, and for ten years 
was on the City Board of Aldermen. 


Surviving are his widow, the former Miss Josephine 
Bonniewell; a daughter, Mrs. R. T. Hambrick; and two 
grandchildren, all of Hickory. Two brothers, Walker and 
George Lyerly of Hickory, and a first cousin, Miss Jannie 
Lyerly, who made her home with him since childhood 
and who now teaches in the Greenville schools, also sur- 
vive. 


CHARLES E. BARNHARDT 


Charlotte, N. C.—Charles Eugene Barnhardt, 56, 
prominent textile yarns broker, was drowned May 26th 
when he slipped and fell into a lake on his estate on 
Country Club Drive, Charlotte. 

Mr. Barnhardt had gone to the concrete spillway of 
the lake to attempt to locate the spot where fish were 
escaping. It was thought that he tripped on a wire net 
that workmen had stretched across the dam. He was un- 


able to swim, and bruises found on his head indicated 
that he might have struck the spillway when he fell. The 
water was about twelve feet deep at that point. 
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Mr. Barnhardt was born May 19, 1883, in Pioneer 
Mills. He attended Clemson C allege and the Philadel- 
phia Textile School. For a number of years he was cot- 
ton buyer throughout the South for Cannon Mills. He 
left the mills to enter the cotton brokerage business and 
in 1930 he and his brother, William H. Barnhardt, opened 
the brokerage firm of Barnhardt Bros. 

Mr. Barnhardt was a deacon of the Second Presbyte- 


‘rian Church, a member of the executive committee, and a 


member of the cabinet of the Men’s Club of the church. 
He was a trustee of the Presbyterian Hospital. He was a 
member of the Charlotte Country Club and was out- 
standing in Masonic circles. 

Mr. Barnhardt is survived by his widow, who was Miss 
Edna Palsley, of Portland, Ore., before her marriage in 
June, 1929; four brothers, H. M. Barnhardt, of Utica, 

Y.; John J. Barnhardt, of Concord; James M. Barn- 
hardt, of Urbanna, Va., and William H. Barnhardt, of 
Charlotte; six sisters, Mrs. W. H. Davidson, of Char- 
lotte; Mrs. A. W. Plyler, of Greensboro; Mrs. J. -M. 
Black, of Greenville, S. C.; Mrs. Charles E. Boger, of 


_ Concord; Mrs. Joseph McCaskill, of Falls Church, Va., 


and Miss Maggie Barnhardt, of Concord; 
Mrs. John A. Barnhardt, of Concord. 


his mother, 


THOMAS McCONNELL 


Thomas McConnell, 70, president and general manager 
of the Hampton Company, of East Hampton, Mass., and 
president of the Hampton Spinning Company, of Clover, 
S. C., died May 24th in Miami, Fla. | 

Mr. McConnell was well known in South Carolina tex- 
tile circles and was a frequent visitor to that section. 


WILLIAM 8S. MANNING 


Spartanburg, $. C—William Sinkler Manning, 87, who 
had extensive holdings in textile plants of this section, 
died at his home recently. 

Mr. Manning was a director of the Clifton Manufac- 
turing Company, the D. E. Converse Company, the 
Union-Buffalo Mills, Spartan Mills, Pacolet Manufactur- 
ing Company and Saxon Mills. 

Born in Sumter County, Mr. Manning came to Spar- 
tanburg in 1881 and was connected with the Clifton Mills 
and the D. E. Converse Company for some time. 

Surviving are two sons and four daughters. 
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Textile Foundation Announces New Books 


The Textile Foundation announces the publication of 
the following books on the textile industries of the United 
States: 

Management of a Textile Busiriess—Balderston and 
Karabasz. 

Textile Costing—An Aid, to Management—Lockwood 
and Maxwell. 

Marketing of Textiles—-Cox. 

The Textile Industries—An Economic Analysis— 
Michl. | 

The books were written primarily to provide business 
background for students in the textile schools and colleges 
and to supplement their technical training with materials 
that will help them to a better understanding of business 
methods and of the business problems that will confront 


them when they enter the textile industries. The scope 


of the books is so wide and the treatment is of such a 


nature that we believe members of the trade will find 
them useful informative and interesting. They should 
prove especially valuable to employees engaged in minor 
executive and supervisory work who would like to obtain 
a clearer understanding of the economic forces and trends 
that affect the textile industries and a better perspective 
of the organization, management practices and marketing 
methods of the several branches of the textile and allied 
industries. They should also serve to provide excellent 
teaching materials for training courses for foremen and 
minor executives. | | 


Managment of a Textile Business focuses attention 
upon management policies and techniques that must be 
considered in the running of a mill. It is concerned with 
the layout of the mill and its equipment; the control of 
labor and labor costs; the procurement and storage of 
materials and supplies; controlling the flow of orders 
through the mill; price setting; and the control of the 
business as a whole through organization, supervision and 
budgeting. The illustrative material is drawn from actual 
situations that clarify the discussion and bring out signifi- 
cant comparisons between the various textile industries. 

Textile Costing—An Aid to. Management stresses the 
importance of cost data and their use to management in 
the running of a mill. It is not intended for textile ac- 
countants but rather to indicate to executives the princi- 
ples of costing and the ways in which a knowledge of 
costs can help management in making its control of mill 
operations more effective. The burdensome detail of 
journal entries, cost forms and accounting department 
records, characteristic of .most texts on accounting, has 
been reduced to a minimum and has not been permitted 
to overshadow the basic principles of material, labor and 
overhead costs and their implications to management. 

The Marketing of Textiles describes the methods used 
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by the textile industries to move its products into con- 
sumption. Beginning with a discussion of the marketing 
of raw cotton, wool, silk and rayon, it traces the methods 
and agencies employed in marketing yarn and cloth from 
process to process into the hands of industrial and insti- 
tutional buyers, cutters and ultimate consumers. It also 
discusses the influence of styles and fashions and the 
methods employed to cope with them; the price policies 
and problems of the industry and their influence on mar- 
keting; and concludes with a discussion of devices for 
sales promotion, the problem and control of unfair com- 
petition, and proposed ways of reducing the costs of mar- 
keting. 
The Textile Industries—An Economic Analysis focuses 
attention not on the individual mill but on the industry 
as a whole. It shows how the policies of the individual 
mill are influenced by those of its competitors and how 
the industry as a whole is affected by economic forces such 
as fluctuating raw material prices, excess capacity, rise of 
new producing areas, international competition, changes 
in rates of growth, etc. Each branch of the industry is 
given separate treatment and its particular economic 
problems are analyzed. The book ends with a discussion 
of proposed methods of stabilizing the textile industries 
through individual action and by trade association activi- 
ties and governmental regulation. . 


The books were prepared by members of the staff of 
the Wharton School of Finance and Commerce of the 
University of Pennsylvania, and as the above description 
indicates, present a connected and integrated analysis of 


the textile industries from the mills to the consuming 
markets. 


The costs of preparation were underwritten by the 
Textile Foundation and are being offered to the trade at 
a price that covers only the publication costs. The books 
can be ordered through the Textile Foundation, Com- 
merce Building, Washington, D. C., and may be pur- 
chased singly or by complete sets, at the rate of $2.00 per 
single volume and $6.00 for the set. 


Brazil's Cotton Crop Placed At 2,282,000 Bales 


Washington, D. C.—Brazil will harvest a cotton crop 
of 2,282,000 bales during the 1937-38 season, according 
to a cable received by the bureau of agricultural econo- 
mics from the office of the American consulate géneral 
in Rio de Janeiro. 


This would be an increase of 33 per cent over the 
1936-37 crop, and a jump of 122 per cent over the aver- 
age for the five years ended with 1935-36. 


The estimate for the current season, says the bureau, 
is preliminary and may be substantially reduced, espe- 
cially if climatic conditions in southern Brazil are unfa- 
vorable, or if insect damage should develop, Cotton pro- 
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duction in Brazil, however, has shown a marked upward 
trend in recent years. The 1936-37 crop amounted to 
1,712,000 bales, compared with an average of 1,029,000 
bales for the five years ended with 1935-36. 


Cotton is grown in two distinct regions in Brazil. The 
most important producing district lies in southern Brazil; 
the second, in northeastern Brazil. The planting and 
harvesting dates in these two regions differ materially. 
In southern Brazil the planting period is from September 
through November; the harvesting period, from Feb- 
ruary through May. In northeastern Brazil, the bulk of 
the planting is done in February, March and April, and 
harvesting in the September-November period. 


Production has been expanding much more rapidly in 
southern than in northern Brazil. This has been caused 
by the continued depression in the coffee industry and 

the relatively good returns from cotton compared with 
- those from coffee. The first estimate of the 1937-38 
cotton crop in southern Brazil, received today, is for a 
harvest of 1,414,000 bales. This compares with 1,068,- 
000 bales harvested in 1936-37 and with the average 
crop of 473,000 bales for the five years ended with 1935- 
36. 


Production also has been expanding in northeastern 
Brazil. The second official estimate of the crop in that 
region, issued last December, was for a harvest of 868,- 
000 bales. This compares with 644,000 bales harvested 
in 1936-37 and with the average of 556,000 bales for the 
‘five years ended with 1935-36. 


New Deal Uplifted Mississippi 
(Continued from Page 12) | 


questions of a practical kind? But human nature will 
obtrude itself, even into New Deal projects. Some sort 
of schism developed between the butterfly netters and 
the snake catchers, and out of this grew ugly feelings and 
charges among the snake catchers themselves. One 
catcher was turning in some 15 to 18 snakes a month, 
while another delivered only 3 to 5.° Both received the 
same reward, $22.50 per month, The 15 score snake 
charmer declared that he would either strike for higher 
wages, or quit catching snakes entirely, unless the other 
catcher caught more snakes or took less pay. 


The difficulty seems to be over the matter of establish- 
ing a parity price among the snake catchers, having re- 
gard to the number caught by each. At last accounts, 
the project seemed threatened with failure on account of 
this discord. We were appealed to for aid in ironing out 
the difficulty, but we realized that the problems involved 
were to deep for us to venture on. We had heard enough 
already about overproduction, parity prices, and so forth, 
in other lines of endeavor. Each side has its merits. The 
more snakes the more wages, would seem to be a fair 
proposition. But the smaller snake charmer intimates 
foul play, and says that his chief competitor has trained 
his snakes to escape, after delivery to the grand keeper 
of snakes and butterflies, and return to the woods to be 
caught and counted again—something after the manner 
of a thrifty repeating voter in a closely contested election. 
Our sympathies are all with the snakes and the butter- 
flies. Further than this commitments, we do not propose 
to take sides. 
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SHEARING MACHINE 
FOR SALE 


Type C, Curtis & Marble Shearing 
First class condition. Can 
Mills, 


Reason for selling, need wider 


Machine. 


be seen at Central Central, 


| 

reasonable. For full 


machine. Price 


particulars address C.,"’ care 


Textile Bulletin. 
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HIGH CLASS SALESMAN. AVAILABLE. 
Experienced textile mill equipment and 
supply representative. Has been call- 
ing on Southern mills for past ten years 
and is widely acquainted with superin- 
tendents and overseers. Prior to that, 
Was asSistant manager of well known 
Southern mill. Best of references from 
past é¢émployers. Address 8S. T. W., care 
Textile Bulletin, 


Mill Machine Kills Employee 


Yadkin, N. Cc. Cruse, 32, 
was killed when caught in 
the mangler of a finishing plant at 
which he worked. 


U. S. Industrial Machinery 
Exports Rise 10% in April 


Washington, D. C.—-United States 
exports of industrial machinery dur- 
ing April were valued at $23,672,566, 
a 10 per cent increase over the corre- 
sponding shipments in April, 1937, 
valued at $21,518,980; according to 
the machinery division of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

The export trends of the various 
groups did not remain parallel during 
the month, the shipments increasing 
over a year ago in four groups and 
declining in three, it was stated. 

Exports during the month of tex- 
tile, sewing and shoe machinery were 
valued at $1,127,254, a decline of 39 
per cent compared with the 
1937, figure of $2,010,434. 
foreign sales were made in most items 


April, 


in this group, the principal exceptions 
being knitting machines (except hos- 
lery), $85,915, compared with $61,- 
$66 a year ago; cotton carding and 
other preparing machinery, $123,115 
compared with $55,281; other card- 
ing and preparing machinerv (except 
wool), $44,113, compared with $9.- 
2600; and looms (other than cotton), 


$33,692, compared with $11,042. 


Smaller. 
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Department 


BARRETT | 
ROOFING 
Specification 


DAUGHTRY | 


SHEET METAL CO. ' 
1109 E. Trade Charlotte | 


‘ARDER OR SPINNER open, thoroughly 

practical. Familiar with colored or off 
grades. Good manager. Can see and do 
things and build job up. Age 45. Clean 
habits, satisfying references. Salary no 
object. Address ‘‘Practical,”’ care Tex- 
tile Bulletin. 


WAN TED—Loom fixers for Western 
State. Two experienced loom (fixers 
qualified to fix on C, & K. Terry Dobby 
Looms. Prefer single men. Address 
“Western,” care Textile Bulletin. 


7 tion and priced attractively. 


| PAUL B. EATON 
PATENT ATTORNEY 

1408 Johnston Bidg. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


514 Munsey Bidg. 
Washington, D. C. 


Former Member Examining Corps | 
| U. S. Patent Office | 


| WANTED TO BUY 
| One  Saco-Lowell Slubber, fly - 
frame, right hand, either 64-, 68- or 
72 spindles, 1014” gauge, 12x6, and 
would like to have case hardened 
j front bottom rolls. Machine must 
be fairly late model, in good condi- 
Mon- 
ticello Cotton Mills. Co., Monticello, 
Ark. 


THE MOST MODERN EQUIPMENT FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


The Bahnson Humiduct 


For Humidifying—Heating—Ventilating—Air Conditioning 
ALL IN ONE UNIT 


Air Conditioning in industry is growing in importance because of its effect on 


people, products and profits. 


It must be considered as one of the 


essential tools of modern plant operation. 


THE BAHNSON COMPANY, WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. 


SALES ENGINEERS: 


D. P. STIMSON I L. BROWN 
Ss. C. STIMSON 886 Drewry 
Winston-Salem, N. C. Atlanta, Ga. 


D D. SMITH 
906 W. Lovell St. 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 


F. 8. FRAMBACH 
703 Embree Crescent 
Westfield, N. J. 


Visible Decline in European 
Cotton Purchases Foreseen 


Washington, D. C. — Agriculture 
Department foreign trade experts 
foresee possibilities that European 
purchases of American cotton might 
decline considerably this summer and 
fall. 

They reported that Great Britain, 
Uncle Sam’s No. 1 cotton buyer this 
had accumulated _ visible 
stocks of American cotton of 794,000 


season, 


bales on March 25th, compared with 
423,000 bales on the corresponding 
date last year. 


At the current rate of mill con- 
sumption this supply would last 30 
weeks, the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics said. 


The large stocks grew largely out 
of a rather sharp decline in British 
cloth exports this spring, the bureau 
said. 


American trade experts had ex- 
pected cotton exports to Czechoslova- 


27 


kia to increase under the trade treaty 
recently negotiated with that coun- 
ry. The bureau said, however, the 
union of Germany and Austria may 
have a very unfavorable effect on the 
(zechoslovagian cotton industry. 


Heretofore, Austria has been one 
of the best customers of the Czech 
industry. 


North China To Increase 
Its Raw Cotton Output 


Reports from Pekin state that with 
a view to consolidating the supply of 


raw cotton to the spinning industry 


of Japan, the Provisional Government 
of the Chinese Republic is contem- 
plating to set afoot a synthetic pro- 
gram for increasing raw cotton pro- 
duction in North China following the 
projected establishment of a Japan- 
China Economic Council. 


Much importance is also attached 
to the step as development of raw 
cotton cultivation in North China is 
regarded as closely related to the fos- 
tering of purchasing power of farm- 
ing populace in the region. Separate 
plans for the increased production .of 
raw cotton in the sector are already 
well under way at the hands of the 
China Development, the Oriental De- 
velopment and the Kanebo Spinning 
Companies. 


Scott & Williams 


In Spring Session 


Laconia, N. H.—The annual spring 
conference and sales meeting of the 
scott & Williams Co., manufacturers 
of knitting machines, was held at The 
Tavern, with Walter Toy, president 
in charge. The meeting was held 
here because the main offices of the 
company are being transferred to this 
city. 

Those in attendance included Mr. 
Toy; vice-president, Page; treasurer, 
Harry J. Kelley; Harry Shepard, of 
the New York office; F. H. Hallen- 
beck, of High Point, N. C.: and 
Beale Faucette and S. H. McInnes, 
of the New York sales force. 
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Incorporated 
79-83 Leonard St. 
New York 


330 West Adams Street, Chicago 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 


Neisler Mills Co., Inc. 
Selling Agents 


66-68 Worth St. New York 


Domestic Export 
MERCHANDISING 


pe L. Baily & Co. 
10-12 Thomas St. New York 


| Wellington, Sears Co. 


New Orleans San Francisco 


Philadelphia Chicago Atlanta 


93 Franklin St., Boston 65’ Worth St., New York 
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Cotton Goods Markets 


New York.—The feeling is rather general in the mar- 
ket that a few weeks of very hot weather is muchly need- 
ed at this time to begin the clearance of retail stocks and 
bring about a run on wholesale finished goods. May and 
June are always the best months for promotion of cotton 
goods, and with the added stimulus of National Cotton 
Week, which is being pushed with added vigor’ this year, 


it is felt that physical volume will be high if aided by hot 
weather. 


It is felt in some parts of the market that stocks are 
now in a favorable position. It has been learned on good 
authority that key print cloth constructions have moved 
into a strong technical position and are no longer vulner- 
able to the assaults of buyers seeking concessions. Stocks 
of cloths one thought to be in a vulnerable position were 
reduced sharply in the last four weeks. Department 
stores seeking. bargains in dry goods found this out when 
they asked mills to aid them in conducting special sales. 
They found that there were no concessions to be had on 
staple lines. 


In spite of the fact that some mills are reopening on a 
curtailed schedule, sales are still running ahead of pro- 
duction, and on the limited schedules it is likely that this 
condition will continue to exist for some time. Many of 
the mills that are opening are doing so in order to protect 
their stock in process and machinery, and to give the 
workers a little money for current needs. 


There is a divergence of opinion as to when. the next 
upturn will take place in cotton goods markets. Some 
look for a violent upswing in July following the Govern- 
ment’s report of the cotton acreage. Others predict that 
there will be no business of consequence before late Au- 
gust. There are a large number of experienced merchants 
who look for steady business in June and an upturn of 
real proportions in the summer months. | 


Print cloths, 27-in., 64x60s _. 
Print cloths, 28-in., 64x60s __ ie 3% 
Gray goods, 3814-in., 64x60s 4Y, 
Gray goods, 39-in., 80x80s . 6% 

Brown sheetings, standard 
Brown sheetings, 4-yard, 56x60s __ | 
Brown 


J.P. STEVENS & CO. Inc. 


Selling Agents 


40-46 Leonard St. New York 
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Cotton Yarn Markets 


Philadelphia, Pa.—Present indications are that: the 
sales of cotton yarn during the month of May will be the 
largest of any month since January, although continuing 
below normal. Sales in most cases have been small, with 
the larger orders scattered widely, but the accumulation 
of these small orders has amounted to considerable vol- 
ume in total. 

Resistance to customers’ pressure against yarn prices 
has been noted in a number of instances among spinners. 
Some customers are apparently planning to bid for Gov- 
ernment contracts within the next week or two, and plan 
to get into any weak spots in the yarn market if possible. 
Spinners, however, should realize that good staple cotton 
is scarce and high priced, and that government specifica- 
tions are such that inferior yarn will not be accepted, so 
that any orders they book for this business must be ap- 
proached with caution and a wary eye as to costs of pro- 
duction. 

Prices thus far are holding at about the range which 
has prevailed recently, though occasionally there are re- 
ports of new concessions. Suppliers here are doubtful 
whether worthwhile yarns can actually be obtained at 
some of the low quotations mentioned. On the other 
hand, cotton mills undoubtedly are doing all they can to 
get their costs down and to prevent adoption of any leg- 
islation, Federal or otherwise, that might put them on the 
defensive in case it is necessary to make a drastic adjust- 
ment of their labor costs. 


As this movement proceeds, the yarn markets will prob- 


ably have reason to change their ideas as to how much 
quality is available in yarn at prices which previously for 
a long period have been regarded as too low to be feasi- 
ble. In some quarters it is pointed out that the yarn 
industry is not standing still and, if commodity prices in 
general are to remain low and profitless through the rest 
of this year, manufacturing costs will have to be adjusted 
so that, at least, the mills will not go on losing money. 


Southern Single Skeins Two-Ply Plush Grade 


208... 
Southern Single Warps 
los 
20s 19 Carpet Yarns 
68 ------------ ---- Tinged, 5-Ib., 8s, 3 and 
40s strips, 8s, 3 and 
arps 17 
8s 
10s - = ------ 17% Part Waste Insulated Yarns 
| 8s, 1-ply 
Southern Two-Ply Skeins Southern Frame Cones 
20s 24s 
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Rice Dobby Chain Co. 


improve product 


save money 


Parks-Cramer Company 


FITCHBURG, MASS. 


CHARLOTTE, N.C. 


O 


RIGHT ON *3 our 


THE BOARDWALE Per Person 
Here you will find everything to fur- hese Weekly 


ther your comfort and ne 
cutside ocean-view rooms . . 
deck . . . beautiful dining room at the 
ocean’ edge . superb cuisine . 
varied sports... and entertainment. 
You'll like your fellow quests . . . and 
the delightfully friendly atmosphere 
of The Chelsea. 

SPECIAL 
WEEKLY RATES 


WRITE FOR 


ATLANTIC CITY 


MILLMAN J. CHRISTIAN MYERS JULIAN A HILLMAN 
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In New Yorn 
Time Is Important 


If convenience is as impor- 
tant to you as it is to hun- 
dreds of other yisitors to 
New York .. You, too, will 
make The Vanderbilt your 
New York headquarters. 
Close to important business 
and social centers. Transpor- 
tation facilities to any partof 
Manhattan just outside the 
door. Cool, spacious rooms 

. Modern in every detail. 


from $4 single—86 double 


>). VANDERBILT HOTEL 


PARK AVENUE AT 34th STREET, N. Y. 


IF ITS PAPER 


Send lbs Your Order 


Cloth Winding Boards 
Jacquard Board—Beaming Paper 


Toilet Tissues 
Twines—Wrapping Paper—Boxes, etc. 


DILLARD PAPER CO. 


GREENSBORO.N.C. GREENVILLE, S.C. 


BALING PRESS: 


Motor Drive, Silent Chain, Cen- 
ter of Screw. 

Push Button Control—Reversing 
Switch with limit stops uf 
and down. 

Self contained. Set anywhere 
you can run a wire. 


Sur Catalogue sent on request will 
tell you more about them. 


Dunning & Boschert Press Co.. Inc. 
328 West Water St. SYRACUSE, N. Y 
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Carding and Spinning Discussed At Meeting Of 
Eastern Carolina Mill Men 


(Continued from Page 13) 


humidity we can run over a long-draft roving frame. In 


other words, what the machinery builders claimed was 


breaking strength. 


Mr. Harden: Do you think that difference is due to 
the fact that on a long-draft roving frame your fibre is 
better controlled? Is the reduction you find necessary 
there due to that? 


Chairman: 1 think the loose fibres will take up mois- 
ture much more quickly than twist. It does not take so 
long for them to take that moisture in. 


Balanced Twist 


We will go on to the last question, No. 8: “What is 
termed “balanced twist” when. only spinning and one 
twisting process is used? How do you obtain a balanced 
twist in a yarn that is run one process on twisting with 
two or more ply?” ‘This question was assigned to Mr. 
Cates, but he is not present. I wonder if he has a hench- 
man here? 

Can anybody give us any information on_ balanced 
twist? I should think if you are spinning 20s yarn and 
put it on the twister and use about half the twist you had 
originally that would be very close to a balanced twist. 
My impression of balanced twist would be if you pick up 
the yarn and it does not kink on you. 

Does anybody in here have twisters? Mr. Lanier? 


Mr. Lanier: Mr. Chairman, | don’t know what to tell 
you about that. I have fooled with twisters for 40 years, 


and I never have learned yet how to make a balanced 


twist. I just told one of my men that we had that sub- 
ject up and that Mr. Cates was going to discuss it for us. 
I told him the fellow who could learn to make a first-class 
balanced-twist yarn for the trade could make ten thou- 
sand dollars a year easily. There are plenty of folks who 
would be willing to pay him that. | 

We use 4.50 as a multiplier in our spinning. We have 
had that as a standard for a great many years. We also 
use 4.70 as a multiplier for our ply yarn. (1 think that 
is correct.) We have been able to run two days to the 
week recently making it like that. If we could learn to 
make it better, maybe we could make more time and do 
better. When you take this yarn, the very best that you 
can spin, and twist it up in two-ply or three-ply, you will 
find one ply that is mastering the other two; it stands out 
in a more prominent way. Mr. Gilliam knows about that, 
I guess. Sometimes when you ship it off and think you 
have very good yarn the customers will come back at you 
and say it is not so good and want to know what is the 
matter. A yarn mill is always working on that one thing, 
trying to make a round, smooth, well-balanced yarn. But 
it is next to impossible, gentlemen, so far as I can tell. 1 
have not been able to make much headway. 


Chairman: Mr, Gilliam, what is your experience? 


George Gilliam, Supt., Sterling Cotton Mills, Franklin- 
ton: I can indorse what Mr. Lanier says. I attribute 
some of that to the spinning. Where you have band- 
driven spinning naturally your twist is not always uni- 
form. I am like him; I have never been able to make 
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balanced twist. In my mind, balanced twist is the rela- 
tion of the ply twist to the spinning twist. We run about 
4.60 in the single and 4.75 in the ply. 


Chairman: I believe it states in the question: “How 


do you obtain a balanced twist in a yarn that is run one 
process on twisting with two or more ply?” 

Mr. Gilliam: Well, you have the same thing in the 
three-ply as you doin the two-ply.. I imagine a man with 
tape-driven spinning might get along a little better than 
with band-driven. 

Chairman James: 1 think the tape-driven 
would give you a little better twist. 

Mr. Gilliam: 
twist. 


Yes, sir, it would give you a little evener 


Mr. Faris: Of course, if you take two threads and 
twist them on the twister one is going to stand out more 
than the other. You can readily get a balanced twist just 
by going to the machine and putting on a gear and tak- 
ing it down—get it by experimenting. 


There is no way 
to get it by figuring. 


If you want to get balanced twist 
you have to put in as much twist on the spinning as your 
reverse twist on the twister takes out. 


Chairman: 
variation in the twist, and that would cause the trouble. 
Tape drive would probably eliminate some of that. 

I believe that winds up the discussion for today, if no 
one has anything else to offer. 

We will now have the report of the nominating com- 
Mr. Lanier? 


Mr: Lanter: As your nominating committee we bring 
you the following report: 


For Chairman, J. L. James, West Durham. 


For Vice-Chairman, ]..B. Batton, Sr., Roanoke Rap- 
ids. 


For Secretary, George Gilliam, Franklinton: 


For Member of Executive Committee, replacing J. L. 
James, W. H. Miley, Erwin. 


Since Mr. James is pinch-hitting this morning, I think 
it is up to me to put this matter before you. Are there 
any other nominations? 


-A Member: I move that the nominations be closed 
and that the men named by the committee be declared 
unanimously elected. 

This motion was seconded and carried, the meeting ad- 
journing immediately thereafter. 

Watts Mixts, S$. C.—The annual meeting of the stock- 
holders of the Watts Mills Manufacturing Company was 
held in the mill office here with the following directors 
being re-elected: George W. Blakely, R. E. Babb and 
Maj. W. A. Watts, of Laurens; R. T. Stevens and W. J. 
Gallon, of New York; R. G. Emery and R. E. Henry, of 
Greenville. | 

R. E. Henry, of Greenville, was elected president and 
treasurer; R. G. Emery, Greenville, vice-president: 
Brown Mahon, Greenville, secretary; and T. P. Town- 
send, Watts Mills, assistant treasurer, at the directors’ 
meeting which immediately followed the stockholders’ 
meeting. 
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spinning 


THINK 


of us 

1) When You Need 
Specialized 
| Equipment 


“We Win With Quality” 


The 
Hauser-Stander 
Tank Co. 


4810 Spring Grove Ave. 
Cincinnati, O. 


Lead Lined Steel Tank and Coil 


I think with band drive you would have 


Quality and Service 
PLUS 


How about an inquiry? 


SCHACHNER 
Leather Belting Co. 
. P.O. Box 2064 Phone 4851 
Charlotte, N. C. 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE STOCKS : 
Bought—Sold—Quoted 


Since the beginning of our organization in 1919, we 
have traded actively in Southern Cotton Mill stocks 


List your stocks for sale with us 


R. S. DICKSON & CO. 


Charlotte 
Chicago Richmond Raleigh Columbia 


New York 


| 


Specialists 
in Speedy Deliveries 


: 
When you need Travelers in a 
hurry, let us show you What we can 
do. - We've won many compliments 
for this service. 

But it’s wiser for you to keep a reasonable stock of Vic- 
tor Travelers on hand, and be ready for business. 


Stock up now on Victor's. Write for FREE samples or 


= 
any new styles you may be interested in. g 
VICTOR RING TRAVELER COMPANY z 

20 Mathewson St. Providence, R. I. g 
P. O. Box 1318 = 

= 


= 1733 Inverness Ave., N. E. 173 W, Franklin Ave. 

= Atlanta, Ga. Gastonia, N. C. 

2 Tel.—Vernon 2330 Tel.—247 
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Southern Sources Supply 


For Equipment, Parts, Material, Service 


Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, offices, and representatives of manufacturers of textile 
equipment and supplies who advertise regularly in TEXTILE BULLETIN. We realize that operating executives 
are frequently in urgent need of information, service, equipment, parts and materials, and believe this guide will prove 


of real value to our subscribers, 


ABBOTT MACHINE co., Wilton, 
Ligon, Greenville, S. C. 


ACME STEEL CO., THE, 2840 Archer Ave., Chicago, Ill. Sou. 
Sales Offices: Georgia—Atlanta, Acme Steel Co. of Ga., Inc., 603 
Stewart Ave.; F. H. Webb, Mer., 1281 Oxford Rd., N. E.; C. A. 
Carrell, 2135 Cascade Rd., S. W. North Carolina—Charlotte, F. 
G. German, 1617 Beverly Drive. South Carolina—Greenville,: G. 
R. Basley, 107 Manly St. Tennessee—Signal Mountain, Ww. tt. 
Polley, 802 James Blvd. Florida—Orlando, R. N.. Sillars, 605 E, 
Gore Ave. Louisitna—New Orleans, J. C. Brill, 518 Gravier St. 


AKRON BELTING CO., Akron, O. Sou Branches, $14 Johnston 
Bidg., Charlotte; N. C.; 905 Woodside Blidg., Greenville, 
390 S. Second St., Memphis, Tenn. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS MFG. CO., Milwaukee, Wis. Sou. Sales 
Offices: “eg FeO Ga., Healey Blidg., Berrien Moore, Mer.; Balti- 
more, Md., Lexington Bldg., A. T. Jacobson, Mgr.; Birmingham, 
Ala., Webb Crawford Bldg.; John J. Greagan, Megr.; Charlotte, 


N. H. Sou. Agt., L. 


N. C., Johnston Bldg., William Parker, Mer.; Chattanooga, 
Tenn., Sage ssee Electric Power Bldg., D. S. Kerr, Mer.; Cin- 
cinnati, ¢ First National Bank Bldg., Ww. G. May, Mer.; Dallas, 


Tex., Benth We Bidg., E. W. Burbank, Mer.; Houston, Tex.. Shell 


Bldg., K. P. Ribble, Mer.; New Orleans, La., Canal Bank Blde., 
F. W. Stevens, Mgr.; Richmond, Va., Electric Bidg., C. L. 
Crosby, Mer.; St. Louis, Mo., Railway Exchange Bldg., C. L. 
Orth, Mer.; San Antonio, ‘Tex., Frost National Bank Pldz., Earl 
R. Hury, Mer.; Tampa, Fla., 415 Hampton St., H. C. Flanagan, 
Mer.; Tulsa, Okla., 18 North Guthrie St., D. M. McCargar, Mgr.; 


Washington, D. C., Southern Bldg., H. C .Hood, Mgr. 


ALROSE CHEMICAL CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. Rep., A. M. 
Burt, 1701 N. Elm St., Greensboro. N. C. 


AMERICAN BLOWER CORP., Detroit, Mich. Sou. Offices: 
Court Square Bldg., Baltimore, Md.; 1211 Commercial Bank 
Bide., Charlotte, N. C.; Rooms 716-19 101 Marietta St. Bldg., 
Atlanta. Ga.: 846 Baronne St., New Orleans, La.; 1005-6 Amer- 
ican Bidg., Cincinnati, Ohio; 619 Mercantile Bldg., Dallas, Tex.; 
201 Petroleum Blidg., 1314 Texas Ave., Houston, Tex.; 310 Mutua) 
Bldg., Kansas City, Mo.; 620 S. 5th St., Architects & Bldrs. 
Exhibit Blde., Louisville, Ky.; 1433 Oliver Bidg., . Pittsburgh, 
Pa.: 7 North 6th St., Richmond, Va. 


AMERICAN CASABLANCAS CORP., Johnston Bidg., Char- 
lotte, N. C. Warehouse, 1000 W. Morehead St. F. Casablancas 
and J. Casablancas, Executives; J. Rabasa, Technical Expert. 


AMERICAN COOLAIR CORP., Jacksonville, Fla. J. E. Graves, 
Jr., secretary-treasurer. Factory ventilating engineer, Clark R 
Trimble, 205 Cottage Place, Charlotte, N. C. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID & CHEMICAL CORP., 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 822 W. More- 
head St., Charlotte, N. C.; Hugh Puckett, Asst. Sou. Sales Mer. 


AMERICAN ENKA CORP., 271 Church St., New York City. 
Sou. Rep., R. J. Mebane, Asheville, N. C. 


AMERICAN CoO., Providence, R. I. 
plant, Charlotte, N. C. 


AMERICAN PAPER TUBE CO., Woonsocket, R. I. Sou. Rep., 
Ernest F. Culbreath, P. O. Box il. Charoltte, N. C. 


ARMSTRONG CORK PRODUCTS CO. (Textile Division). 
Lancaster, Pa. Sou. Office, 33 Norwood Place, Greenville, S. C. 


Southern 


T. 

ARNOLD, HOFFMAN & CO., Inc., Providence, R. Il. Frank 
W. Johnson, Sou. Mer., Box 1268, ie weg N. C. Sou. Reps., 
Robert E. Buck, Box 904, Greenville, Harold T. Buck, 1615 


12th St., 
Huntsville, Ala.; D. 


Columbus, Ga.; Ww. Chester C Hotel Russell Erskine. 
Floyd Burns, Jr., Box 198, Durham, N. C. 


ASHWORTH BROS., Inc., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Offices; 44-A 
Norwood Place, Greenville, S. C.; 215 Central Ave., S. W., At- 
lanta, Ga.; Texas Rep., Textile Supply Co., Dallas, ‘Tex. 


ATLANTA HARNESS & REED MFG. CO., Atlanta, Ga. Suc- 
ceeded by Steel Heddle Mfg. Co., Atlanta Division. (See this 
company’s listing.) 


BAHNSON CO., THE, Winston-Salem, N. C. North and South 
Carolina Rep., S. C. Stimson, N. C. Sou. Rep., 
I. L. Brown, 886 Drewery St., N. E., Atlanta, Ga. Northern Rep., 
F. S. Frambach, 703 Embree Cre fo nt, Westfield, N. J. Western 
Rep., D. D. Smith, 906 W. Lovell St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


BANCROFT BELTING CO., Boston, Mass. Sou. Rep., Ernest 
F. Culbreth, 602 Commercial Bank Bldg., Charlotte, N. C.; Her- 
bert Booth, Claridge Manor Apt., Birmingham, Al.a 


BARBER-COLMAN CO., Rockford, Il. Sou. Office, 231 W. 
McBee Ave., Greenville, S. C., J. H. Spencer, Mer. 


CHARLES BOND CO., 617 Arch SBt., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. 
Reps., Harold C. Smith, Greenville, 5S. C.; Harold C. Smith, Jr., 
Greenville, S. C.; John C. Turner, P. O. Box 1344, Atlanta, Ga. 


BORNE, SCRYMSER CO., 17 Battery Place, New York City. 
Sou. Megr., H. L. Siever, P. O. Box 1169, Charlotte, N. C. Sales 
Reps., W. B. Uhler, 608 Palmetto St., Spartanburg, 8, C.; R. C. 
Young, 1216 Kenilworth Ave., Charlotte, N. C.; John Ferguson, 
303 Hill St., LaGrange, Ga. 


BROWN CO., DAVID, Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Reps., Ralph 
Gossett, Woodside Bldg., Greenville, S. €.; William J. Moore, 
Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. C.; Belton C. Plowden, Griffin, 
Ga.; Gastonia Mill Supply Co., Gastoriia, N. C.; Russell A. Sin- 
gleton Co., Inc., Dallas, Tex. 


BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO., H. W., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. 
Rep., J. H. Zahn, Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 


CAMPBELL & CO., JOHN, 75 Hudson St., New York City. 
Sou. Reps., M. L. Kirby, P. O. Box 432, West Point, Ga.; Mike 
A. Stough, P. O. Box 701, Charlotte, N .C.; A. Max Browning, 
Hillsboro, N. C. 


CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO., Hartsville, S. C. 


CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, Inc., Charlotte, 


CHARLOTTE LEATHER BELTING CO., Charlotte, N. C. 


CIBA CO., Inc., Greenwich and Morton Sts., 
Sou. Offices’ and Warehouses, Charlotte, N. 


CLINTON CO., Clinton, Iowa. Luther Knowles, Sou. Agt., 
Box 127, Telephone 2-2486; Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps., Grady 
Gilbert, Telephone 1132, Concord, N. C.; Clinton Sales Co., Inc., 
W. T. Smith, 2 Morgan Blidge., Greenville, S. C.; Lee Gilbert, Box 
481, Tel. 2913, Spartanburg, S. C.;: A. C. Boyd, 1071 Bellevue 
Drive, N. E., Tel. Hemlock 7055, Atlanta, Ga.;: Dana H. Alexan- 
der (Mill and Paper Starch Div.), Birmingham, Ala. Stocks 
carried at Carolina Transfer & Storage Co., Charlotte; Consoli- 
dated Brokerage Co., Greenville, S .C:; Atlanta Service Ware- 
house, Atlanta. 


COOLING & AIR CONDITIONING CORP. 
St., Atlanta, Ga., J. C. Marlow, Mer.; 
boro, B. Wason, Mer. 


CROMPTON & KNOWLES LOOM WORKS, Worcester, Mass. 
Sou. Plant, Charlotte, N. C. 


CUTLER, ROGER W., 141 Milk St., 
Woodside Bldg., Greenville, 43. 
Miller, Woodside Blidg., Greenville, S. C; Roll Agents: Dixie 
Roller Shop, Rockingham, N. C.; A. J, Whittemore & Sons, 
Burlington, N. C.; Dixie Roll & Cot Co., Macon, Ga.: Morrow 
Roller Shop, Albemarle, N. C.; Greenville Roll & Leather Co., 
Greenville, S. C. Take Up Roll Agent: M. Bradford Hodges, 
Box 752, Atlanta, Ga. 


DARY RING TRAVELER CO., Taunton, Mass. 
John E. Humphries, P. O. Box 843, Greenville, 8. 
Ashley, P. O. Box 720, Atlanta, Ga. 


DAUGHTRY SHEET METAL CO., Charlotte, N. C. 


DENISON MFG. CO., THE, 145 Lyman St., 
Sou. Rep., L. B. Denison, Genl. Mer. 


DILLARD PAPER CO., Greensboro, N. C., Greenville, S. C.., 
Charlotte, N. C. 


DRAKE CORP., Norfolk, 


DRAPER CORPORATION, Hopedale, Mass. Sou. Rep., E. N. . 
Darrin, Vice-Pres.: Sou. Offices and Warehouses, 242 Forsyth 
Atalnta, Ga., W. M Mitchell; Spartanburg, 
Clare H. Draper, Jr. 


New York City. 


THE, 101 Marietta 
708 Guilford Bidg., Greens- 


Boston, Mass. Sou. Office, 
Southern Tape Agent: Byrd 


Sou. Rep.., 
C:; Chas. L 


Asheville, N. C. 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Inc., E. 
cals Dept., Dyestuffs and Fine Chemic als Div. Wilmington, Del. 
John L. Dabbs, Sou. Sales Mer.; D. C. Newman, Asst. Sou. Sales 
Mer.; J. D. Sandridge, Asst. Sou. Sales Mer.; E. P. Davidson, 
Asst. Mer. Technical. Sou. Warehouses, 414 8S. Church S8t.. 
Charlotte, N. C. Reps., C. H. Asbury, H. B. Constable, J. P. 
Franklin, J. F. Gardner, L. E. Green, M. D. Haney, W. R. Ivey, 
S. A. Fettus, A. W. Picken. N. R. Vieira, Charlotte Office; J. T. 
MeGregor, Jr., James A. Kidd, 1035 sere Standard Bidg.., 
Greensboro, N. C.; John L. Dabbs, Jr., H. Boyd, 804 Provident 
Bldg.. Chattanooga, Tenn.; R. D. tal T. R. Johnson, Green- 
ile, S. C.; W. F. Crayton, Adam Fisher, Jr., W. A. Howard, 
Columbus, Ga.; J. A. Franklin, Augusta, Ga.; Tom Taylor, New- 
nan, Ga 


Chemi- 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., E. l., Grasselli Chemicals 
Dept., Wilmington, Del. Howard J. Smith, "Dist. Sales Mer., W 
Hummel, Salesman, 414 S. Church St., ‘Charlotte, 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS @ CO., E. l., Rayon Div., 
Coker, Sales Mer., 414 8. Church St., 
tate Div., J. J. Cook, Dist. Sales Mer.., 4148 
lotte, N. 


F. H. 
N.C. Ace- 
. Church St., Char- 


| 
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DU PONT DE NEMOURS @ CO., 
Chemicals Dept., Wilmington, Del. 
Megr., 302 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C. 


EATON, PAUL B., 213 Johnston Bildg., Charlotte, N. C. 


ENGINEERING SALES CO., 217 Builders’ 
N.C, 8. and V. G. Brookshire. 


FOSTER MACHINE CO., Westfield, Mass. 
Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. c. 


inc., £. The R. & H. 
R. M. Levy, Dist. Sales 


Bldg., Charlotte, 
Sou. Office, 813 


FRANKLIN MACHINE CO., 44 Cross St., Providence, R. I. 


FRANKLIN PROCESS CO., Providence, R. 
Greenville, S. C., and Chattanooga, Tenn. 


FREDERICK IRON & STEEL: CO., THE, Fredcrick, Md. 
Sou. Reps., R. L. Selby, Piedmont Engineering Co., Charlotte, 
N. C.; Boiler Equipment Service Co., Atlanta, Ga. 


GENERAL COAL CO., 1215 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C., 
C. L. Rowe, Sou. Sales Mgr. Reps., J. W. Lassiter, F. W. Rea- 
gan, E. H. Chapman, Charoltte, N. SiS BE Borden, Grace 
Américan Bldg., Richmond, Va.; D. H. R. Wigg, Wainwright 
Bldg., Norfolk, Va.; W. A. Counts, Law & Commerce Bidg., 
Bluefield, W. Va.; H. C. Moshell, Peoples Bank Blidg., Charles- 
ton, S. C.: Black, Greenville, S. C.; H. G. Thompson, 
Bristol, Tenn. 


GENERAL DYESTUFF CORP., 435 Hudson St., New York 
—e Sou. Office and Warehouse, 1101 S. Blvd., Charlotte, N. C., 
B. A. Stigen, Mer. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC CO., Schenectady, 
Offices and Warehouses, Atlanta, Ga., H. Ginn, Dist. Mer.; 
Charleston, W. Va., W. Ll. Alston, Mer.: Charlotte, N. C., E. P. 
Coles, Mgr.; Dallas, Tex., L. T. Blaisdell, Dist. Mgr.; Houston, 
Tex., E. M. Wise, W. O'Hara, Mers.; Oklahoma City, Okla., F. 
D. Hathway, B. F. Dunlap, Mers. Sou. Sales Offices, Birming- 
ham, Ala., R. T. Brooke, Mgr.; Chattanooga, Tenn., W. O. Mc- 
Kinney, Mer.; Ft. Worth, Tex., ; . Keen, Mer.; Knoxville, 
Tenn., A. B. Cox, Mer.; Louisville, Myrick, Mer.; 
Memphis, Tenn., G. O. McFarlane, Mer.; Nashville, 
Barksdale, Mer.; New Orleans, °& B. Willard, Mer.; Richmond, 
Va., J. W. Hicklin, Mer.; San Antonio, Tex., I. A. Uhr, Mer.;: 
Sou. Service Shops, Atlanta, Ga.; W. J. Selbert, Mer.; Dallas, 
Tex., W .F. Kaston, Mer.; Houston, Tex., F. C. Bunker, Mer. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC VAPOR LAMP CO., Hoboken, N. J. 
Sou. Reps., Frank E. Keener, 187 Spring St., N. W., Atlanta, 
Ga.; C. N. Knapp, Commercial Bank Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 


GILL LEATHER CO., Salem, Mass. Sou. Reps.,, Gastonia, 
W. G. Hamner; Greenville, Ss. C., W. J. Hoore, Ralph 
Gossett; Dallas, Tex., Russell A. Singleton Co.,. Inc. 


GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER CO., Inc., THE, Akron, O. Sou. 
reg and Reps., W. C. Killick, 209-11 E. 7th St., Charlotte, N. 

, W. Reynolds Barker, 141 N. Myrtle Ave., Jacksonville, Fla.; 

Oo. Roome, 500-6 N. Carrollton Ave., New Orleans, La.; J. H. 
Wethenmina, 1128 Union Ave., Memphis, Tenn.; W. R. Burtle, 3rd 
and Guthrie, Louisville, Ky.: ; R. G. Abbott, Allen and Broad Sts., 
Richmond, Va.; BE. A. Filley and R. B. Warren, 214 Spring St.. 
N. W., Atlanta, Ga.; J. L. Sinclair, 700 S. 2ist St., Birmingham, 
Ala.; Atlanta Belting Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Battey Machinery Co., 
Rome, Ga.; Bluefield Supply Co., Bluefield, W. Va.; Gastonia Mill 
Supply Co., Gastonia, N. ; Knoxville Belting & Supply Co., 
Knoxvlile, Tenn.; Laurel Mach. & Fdry. Co., Laurel, Miss.; Or- 
lando Armature Works, Orlando, Fla.; McComb Supply Co., Har- 
lan, Ky., and Jellico, Tenn.; Mills & Lupton Supply Co., Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn.; Mississippi Fdry. & Mach. Co., Jackson, Miss.; 
‘Moore-Handley Hdwe. Co., Birmingham, Ala.; Morgan's, Inc., 
Savannah, Ga.; Mulberry Supply Co., Mulberry, Fla.; C. T. Pat- 
terson Co., Inc., New Orleans, La.; Pensacola Tool & Supply 
Corp., Pensacola, Fla.; I. W. Philips ,Tampa, Fla.; Pye-Barker 
Supply Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Railey Milam Hdwe. Co., Miami, Fla.; 
Sullivan Hdwe. Co., Anderson, S. C.; Superior Iron Works & 
Supply Co., Shreveport, La.; Taylor Iron Works & Supply Co., 
Macon, Ga.; Textile Mill Sup ly Co., ag cay N. C.; Tidewater 
Supply Co., Norfolk, Va., Co umbia, Asheville, 


GREENVILLE BELTING CO., Greenville, S. C. 


GULF OIL CORPORATION OF PA., Successor to GULF RE- 
FINING CO., Pittsburgh, Pa. Division Sales Offices: Atlanta. 
' Ga.—A. M. Wright, Greenville, S. C.; T. C. Seaffe, Spartanburg, 

S. C.; J. H. Hooten, Gastonia, N. C.;: R. G. Burkhalter, Char- 
lotte, N. C.; G. P. King, Jr., Augusta, Ga.; Boston, Mass.: New 
York, N. Y.; Philadelphia, Pa.; New Orleans, La.: Houston, 
Tex.; Louisville, Ky.; Toledo, O 


HART PRODUCTS CORP., 1440 Broadway, New York City. 
Sou. Mer., Charles C. Clark, Box 274, Spartanburg, S. C. Sales 


Reps., Tally W. Piper, Box 534, Fairfax, Ala., W. R. Sargent, 
Greenville, S. C. 


I. Sou. Plants, 


‘'N. Y. Sou. Sales 


H & B AMERICAN MACHINE CO., Pawtucket, R. I. Sou. 
Offices, 815 The Citizens and Southern National Bank Bldg.., 
Atlanta, Ga., J. C. Martin, Agt.; Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. 
Fa Elmer J. McVey, Mer.: Fritz Sweifel, Fred Dickinson, ‘Jim 
Miller, sales and service representatives. 


HERCULES POWDER COMPANY, Wilmington, Del. Distrib- 
utors—Burkart-Schier Chemical Co., Chattanooga, Tenn.: Her- 
cules Powder Co., Paper Makers Chemical Div., Atlanta, Ga. 
Warehouses—American Storage and Warehouse Co., 505-513 


Cedar St., Charlotte, N. C.: Textile Warehouse Co., 511-513 
Rhett St., Greenville, S. C.; South Atlantis Bonded Warehouse 
Corp., Washington and Macon Sts., Greensboro, N, C. 


HERMAS MACHINE CO., Hawthorne, N. J. rie Rep., Caro- 
lina Specialty Co., P. O. Box 520, Charlotte, N. 


HOLBROOK RAWHIDE CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. Distrib- 
utors, Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, N. C.; Textile Mill Sup- 
ply Co., and Charlotte Supply e., Charlotte, N. C.; Gastonia 
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Anderson, 
Ss. fom Carolina 
Atlanta, Ga.; 


Mill Supply Co., Gastonia, N. C.; Sullivan Hdw. Co., 
Montgomery & Crawford, Spartanburg, 

Supply Co., Greenville, S. C.; Fulton Supply Co., 
Southern Belting Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Greenville Textile Mill Supply 
Co., Greenville, S. C., and Atlanta, Ga.; Young & Vann Sup- 
ply Co., Birmingham, Ala.; Waters-Garland Co., Louisville, Ky. 


HOUGHTON @ CO., E. F., 240 W. Somerset St., Philadelphia, 
Pa. Sou. Sales Mer., W. H. Brinkley, 1301 W. Morehead St 
Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps., Walter Andrew, 1306 Court Square 
Bldg., Baltimore, Md.; C. L. Elgert, 1306 Court ee Blid¢g., 
Baltimore, Md.; S. P. Schwoyer, 507 N. Main St. 


Point, 
N. C.; D. O. Wylie, 1301 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C.; J. J. 
Reilly, 2855 Peachtree Rd., Atlanta, Ga. (Apt. 45); F. Graul, 


605 Idlewild Circle, Birmingham, Ala.; V. C. Shadden, 1821 Au- 
burndale Ave., Tenn.; B. BE. Dodd, 333 St. Charles 
St., New Orleans, La. ; Byrnes, 333 St. Charles St., New 


J. 
Orleans, La.; G. J. "103 S. Independence S8t., Sapulpa, 
Okla. 


HOUGHTON WOOL CO., 253 Summer St., 


Sou. 
Rep., Jas. E. Taylor, P. 
N. Cc. 


Charlotte, 


Boston, Mass..: 
O. Box 2084, Phone 3- 3692, 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO., Worcester, Mass. Sou. Office and 
Plant, 244 Forsyth St., S. W., Atlanta, Ga., Guy L. Melchor, Mer. 
S. W. Rep., Russell A. Singleton Co., Inc., Mail Route 5, Dallas, 
Tex.; J. Floyd Childs, 244 Forsyth St., S.W., Atlanta, Ga. 


HUBINGER CO., THE, Keokuk, Iowa. Southeastern Sales 
Rep., Chester M. Goodyear, 1284 Piedmont Ave., N.E., Atlanta, 
Ga. Warehouse stocks at Greenville, S. C., Winston-Salem, N, 
C., Atlanta, Ga. 


KENNEDY CO., W. A, 814 S. Tryon S8t., Charlotte, N. C. 
W. A. Kennedy, Pres. 
JACOBS MFG. CO H., Danielson, Conn. Sou. Rep., W. 


Irving Bullard, Pres’, Charlotte, N. C. 


Mer. Sou. Service Dept., 
S. B. Henderson, Greer, S. C.; Dan B. Griffin, Southern Sales 
Rep., E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. Sou. Distributors, Odell Mill Sup- 
ly Co., Greensboro, N .C.; Textile Mill Supply Co., and Char- 
otte Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Gastonia Mill Supply Co., 
Gastonia, N. C.;: Shelby Supply Co., Shelby, N. C.; Sullivan Hdw. 
Co., Anderson, S. C.: Montgomery & Crawford, Spartanburg, 8. 
C.; Industrial Supply Co., Clinton, S. C.; Carolina Supply Co., 
Greenville; S. C.; Fulton Supply Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Southern 
Belting Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Greenville Textile Mill Supply Co., 
Greenville, S. C., and Atlanta, Ga.; Young & Vann Supply Co., 
Birmingham, Ala.; Waters-Garland Co., Louisville, Ky. 


JACKSON LUMBER CO., Lockhart, Ala. 


' KEEVER STARCH CO., Columbus, O. Sou. Office, 1200 Wood- 
side Bldg., Greenville, S. C.; Daniel H. Wallace, Sou. Agt. Sou. 
Warehouses, Greenville, S. C., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps., 
Claude B. ler ,P. O. Box 1383, Greenville, S. C.; Luke J. Castile, 
515 N. Church St., Charlotte, N. C.; F. M. Wallace, 1115 S. 26th 
St., Birmingham, Ala. 


LAUREL SOAP MFG. CO., 


inc., 2607 E. Tioga St., 
phia, Pa. Sou. Rep., 
C. 


Philadel- 
A, Henry Gaede, P. 


©. Box 1083, Charlotte, 


McLEOD, INC., WILLIAM, 33 Elm St., Fall River, Mass. Sou. 


Rep., Edward Smith, Asheboro, N. C 


MAGUIRE & CO., JOHN P., 370 Fourth Ave., New York City, 


Sou. Rep., Taylor R. Durham, First National Bank Bldg., Char- 
lotte, N. C. 


THE MERROW MACHINE CO., § Laurel St., 
E. W: Hollister, P. O. 
land, P. O. 


Hartford, Conn. 
Box 721, Spartanburg, 5. C.; R. B. More- 
Box 895, Atlanta, Ga. 


MOCCASIN BUSHING CO., Chattanooga, Tenn. Sou. Jobbers: 
Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, N. C.; Shelby Supply Co., 
Shelby, N. C.; Greenville Textile Supply Co., Greenville, S. C.; 
M. C. Thurston Co., Richmond, Va.; Ferebee-Johnson Co.., 
Lynchburg, Va.; Knoxville Belting Co., Knoxville, Tenn.; Miss. 
Foundry & Mch. Co., Jackson, Miss.; Corinth Machine Co., Cor- 
inth, Pigg Industrial Supplies Co., LaGrange, Ga.; Philips 
Hdw. & Supply Co., Columbus, Ga.; Macon Supply Co., Macon, 
Ga.; Owen: Richards Co., Birmingham, Ala.; Matthews-Morse 
Sales Co., 909 S. Mint St., Charlotte, N. C. 


NATIONAL OIL PRODUCTS CO., Inc., Harrison, N. J. Sou. 
Offices and Plant, Cedartown, Ga. Sou. Reps., D. Rion, Cedar- 
town, Ga.; C. E. Elphick, 100 Buist Ave., Greenville, 
R. B. MacIntyre, care D. G. MacIntyre, Franklinton, N. om Paul 
Starke, 2026 Eaton Place, Baltimore, Md.; G. H. Small, 226 
Bolling Road, Atlanta, Ga. Warehouse, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO., 257 W. Exchange St., 
Providence, R. I. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 131 W. First St., 


Charlotte, N. C., Sou. Agt., C. D. Taylor, Gaffney, Ss. ©. Sou. 
Reps., L. E. Taylor, Box 272, Atlanta, Ga.; Otto Pratt, Gaffney, 
S. C.: H: B. Askew, Box 272, Atanta, Ga. 


NEW ENGLAND BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., Nashua, N. H 
Sou. Rep., D. C. Ragan, High Point, N. C. 


N. Y¥. & N. J. LUBRICANT CO., 292 Madison Ave., New York 
City. Sou. Office, 1000 W. Morehead St., Phone 3-7191, Char- 
lotte, N. C., Spartanburg, 8S. C., Atlanta, Ga., Greenville, S. C. 


NORLANDER MACHINE CO., 
Plant, 213 W. Long St., Gastonia, N. 


NORMA-HOFFMANN BEARINGS CORP., 
Sou. Rep., 


Bedford, Mass. Sou. 


Stamford, Conn. 
E. W. Lawrence, 1841 Plaza, Charlotte, N. C. 


ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City, N. J. Sou. Rep., 
Edwin W. Klumph, 2018 Dilworth Road, West, Charlotte, N. C; 
Cliff C. Myers, 2131 Charlotte Drive, Charlotte, ae a 


PARKS-CRAMER CoO., 


Plants at Fitchburg, 
lotte, N. C. 


Atianta Office, Bona Allen Bldg. 
PERKINS & SON, 


Mass., and Char- 


inc., B. F., Holyoke, Mass. 
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PROVIDENT LIFE & ACCIDENT INS. CO. (Group Accident 
and Health, and Welfare Plans Div.), Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Southeastern Div. Office, 203 Commercial Bldg., Gastonia, N. C. 

THE PURE OIL CO.,, 


Industrial Sales Dept., Southeastern 


Division Office, 140 Spring St. S. W., Atlanta, Ga., ©. T. Clark, 
Mer. 
RHODE Sou. Rep., 


ISLAND TOOL CO., Providence, R. I. 
Henry Anner, Box 1515 a 


RHOADS, J. E. & SONS, 35 N. Sixth St., 
Sou. Reps... L. H. Schwoebel, 864 W. 
N. C.; J. W. Mitchell, Box 1589, 


, Greenville, S. C 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Fifth St., Winston-Salem, 
Greenville, S. C.; A. S. Jay. 1600 
S 21st St... Birminzham, Ala.; J. T. Hoffman, 88 Forsyth St. 
S. Wi, Atlanta, Ga.; Atlanta Store, C. R. Mitchell, Mgr., 88 
Forsyth Phone Walnut 5915, Atlanta, Ga 


ROY & SONS, B. S., Worcester, Mass. Sou. 
S. C., John R. Roy, Representative. 


Office, Greenville, 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS, 
Sou. Offiee and Supply Depot, 
Gayle, Sou. Agent; Atlanta, Ga., 


60 Batterymarch St., Boston, Mass. 
Charlotte, N. C., Walter W. 
John L. Graves and Miles A. 


Comer. Selling Agents; Greenville, S. C., H. P. Worth, Selling 
Agent. 

SEYDEL CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City, N. J. Sou. Rep., Har- 
old P. Goller, Greenville, 8S. C . Alexander W. Anderson, 10 Mil- 
ton Ave., Edgewood, R. L 


SEYDEL-WOOLLEY & CO., 748 Rice St., N. W., Atlanta, Ga. 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS CO., THE, Cleveland, O. Sou. Ware- 
houses: Richmond, 1315. E. Main St. Savannah, 655 KE. Liberty 
St.» Charlotte, 222 W. First St. 158 KE. Main St.: 


Columbia, 1713 Main St.: Atlanta, 70 Broad St.,.N. W.: Columbus, 
1038 Broadway; Nashville, 711 Chureh St.; Chattanooga, 826-28 
Broad St.; Birmingham 2016 Third Ave., N.; Montgomery, 33 
Commerce St.: Knoxville, 314 8S. Gay St. Sou. deo H. 
Steger, 222 W. ist St.., Charlotte, W. R..-B.: Omey, EB. 
Main St., W. O: Masten; . 2308 S. Minin St. , 
Winston-Salem, N. C.; T. R. Moore, 509 Westover Ave., Roanoke, 
Va:: G. N, Jones, 207 G tlascock St., Raleigh, N. C.: W. H. Mast- 
brook 105 W. Iver. St.. Greensboro, N. €.:. John. Limbach, 70 
Proad St., N. W., Atlanta, Ga.; D. S. Shimp, 3 Cummins Station, 
Nashville, Tenn.;:O. A. King, Ant. 1, 2400 Barton Ave., Rich- 
mond. Va.: James C. Wilkinson, 230 Bay View Blvd., Portsmouth, 


a. 

SIGNODE STEEL STRAPPYNG CO., 2600-2620 N. Western 
Ave... Chicago, Ill. Sou. Warehouses and Offices, Greensboro, .N. 
(*.. 908 Lakeview St., Phone 6935. O. B. Shelton, Rep.; Atlanta, 


Ga.. 113 Courtland St., 
La., 700 Tchoupitoulas St., 


S. E., A. S. Stephens, Rep.; 
P. E. Odenhahl, Rep. 


New Orleans. 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., Inc., Southeastern Div. Office, 
1602 Baltimore Trust Bldge., Baltimore, Md. Warehouses: Union 
Storage Warehouse Co., 1000 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C.; 
Textile Warehouse Co.. 511 Rhett St., Greenville, S. South 


Atlantic Bonded Warehouse Co., Greensboro, N. C. ; New South 
Express Lines, Columbia, S. C.; Terminal Storage Corp., 317 N. 
17th St., Richmond, Va.; Taylor Transfer Co., 102 Boush St., 
Norfolk, Va. 


SONOCO PRODUCTS CO., Hartsville, S. C. 
SOUTHERN SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Charlotte, N. C. 


A. E., Decatur, Ill. Sou. Offices, 1710 
Rhodes-Haverty Bldg., Atlanta, Ga.. Wm. H. Randolph. Jr., Sou. 
Mer., L. A. Dillon, Asst. Sou. Mgr., 812 Montgomery Bidg., Spar- 
tanbure, S. C.: Geo. A. Dean. Reps. W. T. O'’Steen, Greenville, 
Taylor, N. C.; John. T. Higginbothem;: 


Monroe, ! 
H. A. Mitchell, Birmingham, Ala. 


STALEY MFG. CO., 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO., Main Office and Factory, 2100 
W. Allegheny Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. Greensboro Office, Guil- 
ford Bank Bldg., Greensboro, N. C.—C. W. Cain, V. A. Graff; 
Greenville Plant, P. O. Box 1899, Greenville, S. C.—J. J. Kauf- 
mann. Jr.. Asst. V.-Pres. and Mer. of Sou. Divisions, H. E. 
Littlejohn, Davis L. Batson; Atlanta Plant, P. O. Box 1496, At- 
lanta. Ga.—H. Raiford Gaffney, Barney Cole, G. P. Carmichael, 
talph Ragan. 


STEIN, HALL @ CO., 
Sou. Office, Johnston Bldg., 


Charlotte, N. 


New York City. 
ira L. Griffin, Mer. 


STERLING RING TRAVELER CO., 101 Lindsey St.. Fall 
River, Mass. Sou. Rep., Geo. W. Walker, P: O., Box 1894, Green- 
ville. S. C.; D. J. Quillen, P. O. Box 443, Spartanburg, S. C. 


STEWART IRON WORKS CO., Cincinnati, Ohio. Sou. 
Ruff Hardware Co., 1649 Main St., Columbia, 8. C.; Peterson- 
Stewart Fence Constr. Co., 241 8S. Liberty St., Spartanburg, ‘S. 
C.: Prinee Street Fuel Y ard, Prince and Fraser Sts., George- 
town. S. C.: George E. Cherry, Jr., Pactolus, N. C.; Lewis L. 
Merritt, P. O. Box 176, Wilmington, N. C.; J. B. Hunt & Sons, 


Reps., 


Room 303 Odd Fellows Blidg., Raleigh, N. C.; Durham Builders 
Supply Co., Milton Ave. at Main St., Box 481, Durham, N. C.; 
Walter Lawrenson, 408 Church St., Greensboro, N. C.; Grege 


eare R. A. Brand, 203 Latta Arcade, 
Johnson. Box 743, Nashville, Tenn.; 
2°63 Walnut St... Memphis, Tenn.: 


ront St., Memphis, 


( *harlotte. 
Fischer Lime & 

National Guard 
Te nn.; Eustis A. 


Ferring, 
John FE 
Cement Co.., 
Products, Inc., 400 5. 
Lancaster, Jr., John Sevier Hotel Bldg., Roan St. at Fonde 
Circle. Johnson City, Tenn.: R. G. Jeffries; 409 W. Clinch Ave., 
Knoxville. Tenn.: Hibbler-Barnes Co., 700 Block, BE. Tenth St., 
Chattanooga. Tenn.; Cromer & Thornton, Inc., 215 Decatur St., 
Atlanta, Ga.; R. W. Didschuneit, 1733 Candler Bldg... At- 
innta, Ga.: Jos. F.. Gardner Co., 101 Marietta Bldg., Atlanta, 
(ia. A. H. McAfee & Son, 363 Hopkins St., S. W., Atlanta, Ga.; 
Burum Co., 661-669 Ninth St., Augusta, Ga.; R. L. Clarke Co., 
1218 Broadway, Macon, Ga. 


- field, W. Va.; 


June 2, 1938 


STURTEVANT CO., B. F., Hyde Park, Boston, Mass. Sou. 
Offices, 101 Marietta St. Bldg., Atlanta, Ga., Cc: & Gray, Mgr. ; 
708 Guilford Bldg., Greensboro, N. C., W. L. Hunken, Mer.: 708 
Mills Bldg., Washington, N. Foss, II, Mer. 


TERRELL MACHINE CO., Charlotte, 


N. C. E. A. Terrell, 
Pres. and Mer. 


TEXAS CO., THE, New York, N. Y. District Offices, Box 901, 
Norfolk, Va., and Box 1722, Atlanta, Ga. Bulk plants and ware- 


houses in all principal cities. Lubrication Engineers, H. L. Mar-' 
low, W. Grose, W. P. Warner, Greensboro, N. C . ene 
Goebel, Roanoke, Va.; A. H. Bamman, Norfolk, Va.: 
Baker, Spartanburg, S. C.; D. L. Keys, Ric hmond, Va 


TEXTILE APRON CO., Main St., 


Georgia. 


905 S. East Point, (Atlanta) 


TEXTILE-FINISHING MACHINERY co., Providence, R. I. 
Sou. Office, Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. -¢ 


TEXTILE SHOP, THE, Franklin St 


. Spartanburg, S. C. B. J, 
Sec. and Treas. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. Offices, 
Charlotte, N. C., Atlanta, Ga 

U S BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Plants 
Greenville, 8. C.; Johnson City, Tenn., and Monticello, Ga. Sou. 
Keps., KE. Rowell Holt, J. M. Gregg, 208 Johnston Bldg., Char- 
lotte, N. C.; M. Ousley, P. O. Box 816, Greenville, S. C.; Chas. 


Sidney Jordan, 


Monticello, Ga., 
Monticello, Ga. 


and L. K. Jordan, Sales Megr., 


U. Ss. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO.; Providence, R. I. 
Factory Reps., J. S. Palmer, 1605 Woodside Nat'l. Bank Bidg.., 
Greenville, S. C.; L.. K. Palmer, 1116 §S. 138th St., Birmingham, 
Ala.; T. C. Roggenkamp, 2738 Alford Ave., Louisville, Ky.; R. R. 
Berry. Jr., P. O. Box 331, Union, S. C. Sou. Distributors for 
Barreled Sunlight, Standard Bldg. Material Co., Inc., 230 S. 31st 
St., Birmingham, Ala.; Campbell Coal Co... 236- 240 Marietta St., 
N.W., Atlanta, Ga.; ‘Graves Paint & Glass Co., 1008 Broadway, 
Columbus, Ga.: Morgans, Inc., 111 W. Broad St., Savannah, Ga.; 
Favrot Roofing & Supply Co., P. O. Box 116, Station G, New 
Orleans, La.; Pritchard Pt. & Gl. Co. of Asheville, 77 Patton 


Sou. 


Ave., Asheville. N. C.; Pritchard Paint & Glass Co., 12 W. 5th 
St., Charlotte, N. C.; Shaw Paint & Wlipr. Co., Durham, N. C.; 
Gate City Paint Co., 110 N. Greene St., Greensboro, N. C.: W. E. 


Merritt Co., Mt. Airy, N. C.: Ideal Paint & Wipr. Co., 115 8. 
Salisbury St., Raleigh, N. C.: Shaw Paint & Wlipr. Co., Southern 
Pines, N. C.; Vick Paint Co., 219 W. 5th St., Winston-Salem, N. 
C.: Atlantic Paint Co., 207 Meeting St., Charleston, 5. &.; Mont- 
gzgomery & Crawford, Inc., Spartanburg, S: C.; Chapman Drug 
Co,, 516 State St., Knoxville, Tenn.; The Bason-Morgan Co., 312 
2nd Ave., N., Nashville, Tenn.; D. A. Hines, 316 12th St., Lynch- 
burg, Va.; The Henry Walke Co., P. O. Box 1003, Norfolk, Va.; 
Pullington Paint Co., Inc., 4th and Broad Sts., Richmond, Va.; 
Nelson Hardware Co., 17 Campbell Ave., E., Roanoke, Va.; 
Baldwin Supply Co., Beckley, W. Va.; Baldwin Supply Co., Blue- 
Baldwin Supply Co., 518 Capitol St., Charleston, 
W. Va.; Southern Pine Lumber Co., 104 E. Main St.. Clarksburg, 
W. Va.: Emmons-Hawkins Hdwe. Co., 1028 8rd Ave., Hunting- 
ton, W. Va.; Baldwin Supply Co., Logan, W. Va Wilson 
& Sons, 1409-25 Main St., W heeling, W. Va.; Vick Paint & Wall 
Paper Co., 219 E. Commerce St., High Point, N. C.; Hoyng 
Paint & Glass Co., 412 Market St., Parkersburg, W. Va. 

Providence, R. I. 


U. S. RING TRAVELER CO., 159 Aborn St., 
Phone 4685, 107 Elm St., Greenville, S. C. 


VEEDER-ROOT, 
W. Washington St., 
Mer. 


inc., Hartford, Conn. Sou. Office, Room 231 
Greenville, S .C., Edwin Howard, Sou. Sales 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER CO., Providence, R. L., 
Office and Stock Room at 173 W. 
Gastonia, N. Cc. 
Mer., 


with Sou. 
Franklin Ave.; P. O. Box 842; 
Also stock room in charge of B. F. Barnes, Jr., 
1733 Inverness Ave., N. E., Atlanta, Ga. 


VISCOSE CO., Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C.; Harry L. Dal- 
ton, Mer. 


WAK, 


Inc., 814 S. Tryon St., 
Pres. 


Charlotte, N. C. W. A. Kennedy, 


WATSON-WILLIAMS MFG. CO., Millbury, Mass. Sou. Reps., 
D. C. Ragan, High Point, N. C.; E. V. Wilson, Greenville, 8. Cc. 


WHITIN MACHINE WORKS, Whitinsville, Mass. Sou. Office, 
Whitin Bldg., Charlotte. N. C., W. H. Porcher and R. I. Dalton, 
Mers.; 1317 Healey Bldg.. Atlanta, 
as, Charlotte Office: I. D. 
Office. 


Ga. Sou. 


Reps., M. P. Thom- 
Wingo and M. 


J. Bentley, Atlanta 


WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING CO., 
Sou. Rep., H. Ross Brock, LaFayette, Ga. 


WILLIAMS & SONS, I. 8., Dover, N. H. Sales C.-C: 
Withington, 710 Woodside Bldg., Greenville, S. C.: R. A. Brand, 
203 Latta Arcade, Charlotte, N. C.: P. B. Raiford, 188 Wash- 
ington Lane, Concord. 


WINDLE & CoO., J. H., 231 S. Main St. 
WOLF, JACQUES & CO., J. Sou. Reps., C. R. 


Sruning, 306 S. Chapman St.. Greensboro, N. C.: G. W. Searell. 
Jefferson Apts., 501 E. 5th St., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Whitinsville, Mass. 


, Providence, R. I. 


Passiac, N. 


WYTHEVILLE WOOLEN MILLS, 
Reps., Charlotte Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.:; Montgomery & 
Crawford Co., Ine., Spartanburg, 8S. C.: Sullivan Hardware Co.. 
Anderson, 8S. C.; Southern Belting Co., Atlanta. Ga.: Russell A. 
Singleton, Jackson. Miss., and Dallas, Tex.; Proximity Mercan- 
tile, Greensboro, N. C 


inc., Wytheville, Va. Sou. 


if 


VOGEL Number Five Closets, noted for 
their economy and durability, can be 
made semi-frost proof by using the 
VOGE®, Number One frost proof valve. 
This is a great advantage in mills and 
factories where fires are banked over 
week-ends or for a few days at a time. 
A sudden cold snap will not damage 
the closets in your plant. 


Sold by Plumbers Everywhere 


JOSEPH A. VOGEL COMPANY 
Wilmington, Del. @ St. Louis, Mo. 


GEL Products 


“Clark’s Weave Room 
Calculations” 


By W. A. Grawam CLARK 
Textile Expert of U. S. Tariff Commission 


Second edition. 
practical treatise of cotton yarn and cloth calculations for 
the weave room. Price, $3.00. 


“Practical Loom Fixing” 


(Fourth Edition) 


By THomas NELSON 


Completely revised and enlarged to include chapters on 
Rayon Weaving and Rayon Looms, Price, $1.25. 


trated throughout. Price, $2.00. 


Completely revised and enlarged. A. 
**Remedies for Dyehouse Troubles” 


Published By 


Clark Publishing Company 
Charlotte, N. C. 


No shane in rail . 


big change in RESULTS! 


The Multiple-groove ring steps "right into the shoes'’ of 
ordinary twister rings, and with what a difference in 
results! One greasing does for several doffs. Traveler 
life often doubled. Speeds improved, of course. Made 
in U.S. A. only by DIAMOND FINISH. 


WHITINSVILLE 


SPINNING RING CO. 
Makers of Spinning ad “Twister R ings since 1573 


Southern Representative: H. ROSS BROCK, Lafayette, Georgia 
Mid-West Representative: ALBERT R. BREEN, 80 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 


Books That Will Help 


Your Problems 


You With 


“Cotton Mill Processes and 
Calculations” 
By D. A. 


_ Third edition. Completely revised. An elementary text 
book for the use of textile schools and home study. [Illus- 


By Wma. C. Dopson, B.E. 


A book dealing with just that phase of dyeing which 
constitutes the day’s work of the average mill dyer. Price, 
$1.50. 


“Carding and Spinning” 
By Geo, F. Ivey 
A practical book on Carding and Spinning. Price, $1.00. 
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STILL GROWING... 


this trend to fabrics treated a 


with “ARIDEX” water repellent! 


HERE'S HOW RETAILERS PROMOTE “ARIDEX” 
Owe to recognize the “plus” selling power thet 


‘““Aridex”’ water repellent brings to their lines, re- 
tailers are now featuring the “Aridex”’ tag in their ad- 
vertising—to millions cf consumers. Last year’s cut- 
standing success of “‘Aridex’’-treated lines tac mcans 


proved this “plus” selling power. “plus” 
| SELLING POWER 
‘“Aridex” is fast becoming a household a 


word for water repellency ... for every- 
thing from bathing suits to upholstery. 


Because “Aridex” gives greater value ARI DEX | 


to consumers, it moves retailers’ goods 


faster. That’s why“ Aridex” WATER REPELLENT ¢ 
can help you sell. PINT Co 
Spi 


Pat oF 


E.I. DUPONT DE NEMOURS & COMPANY, INC. 
ORGANIC CHEMICALS DEPT., FINE CHEMICALS DIVISION, WILMINGTON, DELAWAREE 
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